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Biographical  Introduction 

MORE  is  known  of  the  life  of  Edmund  Spenser  than 
of  his  greater  contemporary  Shakespeare,  and  yet 
the  facts,  like  the  facts  about  Shakespeare,  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  many  of  them  relating  to  his 
earlier  life  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  known  with  certainty.  On  the 
poet's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  date  of 
1553  is  given,  but  most  authorities  believe  that  he 
was  born  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Of  his  family  and 
antecedents  we  know  nothing  but  the  few  meagre 
details  that  may  be  gleaned  from  his  poems.  His 
family  is  supposed  to  have  been  distantly  con- 
nected with  the  noble  house  of  Spenser,  and  to  have 
settled  in  East  Smithfield,  where  Spenser  was  born, 
from  the  north  country.  He  tells  us  as  much  in  one 
of  his  poems: — 

"  To  merry  London,  my  most  kyndly  Nurse, 
That  to  me  gave  this  Lifes  first  native  sourse, 
Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 
An  house  of  auncient  fame. " 

* 7  Spenser's  father  was  not  of  gentle  birth,  nor  in 
affluent  circumstances,  but  was  a  London  trades- 
man, a  journeyman  cloth  maker;  and  of  Spenser's 
mother  we  know  only  that  her  name  was  Elizabeth. 
The  Merchant  Taylors  School  for  the  sons  of 
tailors  was  just  founded,  and  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  in  1561,  Edmund  Spenser  became  a 
pupil.  Eight  years  later,  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Cambridge.  But  he 
entered  Cambridge — Pembroke  Hall  or  College — 
in  the  lowest  ranks:  as  a  sizar.  Sizars  were  poor 
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students  who  were  given  food  and  lodging  at  the 
University  in  exchange  for  menial  services, 
although  they  enjoyed  the  educational  privileges 
that  the  University  bestowed.  Spenser  remained 
at  Cambridge  for  seven  years,  taking  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1573,  and  his  M.A.  degree  in  1576.  He 
was  a  great  classical  scholar,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  difference  with  the  authorities  he  did  not  become 
a  Fellow  of  his  College;  in  after  life  he  always 
spoke  of  Cambridge,  "  my  mother  Cambridge," 
with  respect.  And  at  Cambridge  he  made  friends 
with  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and 
Edward  Kirke,  a  fellow  sizar,  both  of  whom  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  his  literary  ambitions. 

Spenser  seems  to  have  lived  for  a  year  or  two  in 
Lancashire  after  leaving  Cambridge,  and  to  have 
fallen  in  love  and  wooed  unsuccessfully  "  a  gentle- 
woman of  no  meane  house,  nor  endowed  with  anye 
vulgare  or  common  gifts,  both  of  nature  and 
manners."  To  escape  his  "  fair  Rosalind,"  or 
perhaps  spurred  on  by  poverty,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  was  introduced  by  Gabriel  Harvey  to 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
gave  him  secretarial  employment.  Spenser  was 
sent  by  his  patron  with  despatches  to  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  benefiting  much  by  the  foreign 
travel;  he  entered  fashionable  London  society, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Leicester's  nephew, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Spenser  as  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  did  to  Shakespeare,  he  wrote : — 

16  A  mighty  prince,  of  most  renowned  race, 
Whom  England  high  in  count  of  honour  held, 
And  greatest  ones  did  sue  to  gain  his  grace ; 
Of  greatest  ones  he  greatest  in  his  place, 
Sate  in  the  bosom  of  his  sovereign, 
And  *  Right  and  Loyal '  did  his  word  maintain." 
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Spenser's  earliest  verse  was  written  as  a  school- 
boy. He  made  translations  from,  the  poetry  of 
France,  and  in  his  first  year  at  Cambridge  he  pre- 
pared translations  of  poems  which  were  inserted 
as  letterpress  to  some  wood-cuts  in  a  curious  book 
entitled  Theatre  for  Worldlings.  In  1579  Spenser 
completed  the  Shepheardes  Calendar.  It  consisted 
of  twelve  dialogues  or  eclogues  spoken  in  dialogues. 
The  volume  followed  foreign  models  of  poetry,  and 
at  once  secured  front  rank  in  the  poetry  of  the 
time.  "  Maister  Edmund  Spenser,"  said  Drayton, 
"  has  done  enough  for  the  immortality  had  he  only 
given  us  his  Shepheardes  Calendar,  a  masterpiece,  if 
any."  It  was  dedicated  to  "  the  noble  and 
virtuous  gentleman,  most  worthie  of  all  titles  both 
of  learning  and  chivalry,  Maister  Philip  Sidney." 
The  Faerie  Queene  was  commenced  and  shown  to 
Harvey,  who  was  a  severe  classicist  in  regard  to 
poetry,  and  as  it  did  not  accord  in  form  with  his 
views  of  the  poetic  art,  Spenser  was  jftar^  encouraged 
to  proceed  with  it,  and  ten  years  elapsed  before  any 
part  of  it  was  sent  to  the  press.  In  1590,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  three  books  of 
the  Faerie  Queene  were  published. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
Shepheardes  Calendar,  Spenser  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1580  he  left  England  practically 
for  good.  For  the  rest  of  his  life — for  nineteen 
years — he  lived  in  Ireland,  although  he  visited 
England  occasionally  in  connection  with  the  publi- 
cation of  his  books.  Preferment  in  Ireland  was 
slow,  and  he  bewailed  his  fate;  he  was  a  "  forlorn 
wight,"  who  was  living  in  a  "  waste,"  and  was 
"  quite  forgot."  After  eight  years'  service  in 
Dublin,  Spenser  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Council 
of  Munster,  and  he  was  granted  some  land  at  Kil- 
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colman  Castle,  where  for  some  time  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  lived  with  him.  In  1 594,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  having  recovered  from  his  earlier  disappoint- 
ment, he  was  married  to -a  "  countrie  lasse;  "  the 
Sonnets  were  written  in  honour  of  his  bride,  and 
the  Epithalamion  in  celebration  of  his  marriage. 
Next  year  he  published  Astrophel,  the  Sonnets, 
the  Epithalamion,  the  Prothalamion  and  the  three 
last  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene  ;  and  in  the  year 
following,  Spenser  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Cork. 
It  was  the  year  of  the  Rebellion  of  Tyrone,  and 
Kilcolman  Castle  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and 
Spenser  and  his  wife  and  family  escaped  only  with 
great  difficulty.  His  youngest  child,  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  flames.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  over  to  London  with  despatches 
for  the  Government.  Broken  with  ill-health,  and 
harassed  with  anxiety,  he  found  lodgings  at  an 
inn  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  and  died  on  the 
i6th  of  January  1599.  It  is  said  he  died  in1  want, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  receipt  of  a  State  pension,  granted  him  by 
Elizabeth,  and  had  many  wealthy  friends.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  near  Chaucer. 

HANNAFORD  BENNETT, 
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SONNETS 


ye  leaves !   when  as  those  lilly  hands, 
Which  hold  my  life  in  their  dead-doing  might,  * 
Shall  handle  you,  and  hold  in  loves  soft  bands, 
Lyke  captives  trembling  at  the  victors  sight. 
And  happy  lines !   on  which,  with  starry  light, 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deigne  sometimes  to  look, 
And  reade  the  sorrowes  of  my  dying  spright, 
Written  with  teares  in  harts  close-bleeding  book. 
And  happy  rymes!    bath'd  in  the  sacred  brooke 
Of  Helicon,  whence  she  derived  is;    ' 
When  ye  behold  that  Angels  blessed  booke, 
My  soules  long-lacked  f oode,  my  heavens  blis ;  ' 

Leaves,  lines,  and  rymes,  seeke  her  to  please 
alone, 

Whom  if  ye  please,  I  care  for  other  none ! 

ii 

Unquiet  thought !   whom  at  the  first  I  bred 
Of  th'  inward  bale  of  my  love-pined  hart; 
And  sithens  have  with  sighes  and  sorrowes  fed, 
Till  greater  then  my  wombe  thou  woxen  art: 
Breake  forth  at  length  out  of  the  inner  part, 
In  which  thou  lurkest  lyke  to  vipers  brood; 
And  seeke  some  succour  both  to  ease  my  smart, 
And  also  to  sustayne  thyselfe  with  food. 
But,  if  in  presence  of  that  fayrest  proud 

TI 
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Thou  chance  to  come,  fall  lowly  at  her  feet; 
And,  with  meeke  humblesse  and  afflicted  mood, 
Pardon  for  thee,  and  grace  for  me,  intreat: 

Which  if  she  graunt,  then  live,  and  my  love 
cherish : 

If  not,  die  soone;   and  I  with  thee  will  perish. 


The  soverayne  beauty  which  I  doo  admyre,    : 
Witnesse  the  world  how  worthy  to  be  prayzed! 
The  light  whereof  hath  kindled  heavenly  fyre 
In  my  fraile  spirit,  by  her  fromlbasenesse  raysed: 
That,  being  now  with  her  huge  brightnesse  dazed, 
Base  thing  I  can  no  more  endure  to  view: 
But,  looking  still  on  her,  I  stand  amazed 
At  wondrous  sight  of  so  qelestiall  hew. 
So  when  my  toung  would  speak  her  praises  dew, 
It  stopped  is  with  thoughts  astonishment; 
And,  when  my  pen  would  write  her  titles  true, 
It  ravisht  is  with  fancies  wonderment: 

Yet  in  my  hart  I  then  both  speake  and  write 
The  wonder  that  my  wit  cannot  endite. 

IV 

^New  yeare,  forth  looking  out  of  Janus  gate, 
Doth  seeme  to  promise  hope  of  new  delight: 
And,  bidding  th'  old  Adieu,  his  passed  date 
Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpish  spright: 
And,  calling  forth  out  of  sad  Winters  night 
Fresh   Love,   that  long  hath  slept  in   cheerlesse 

bower 

Wils  him  awake,  and  soone  about  him  dight 
His  wanton  wings  and  darts  of  deadly  power. 
For  lusty  Spring  now  in  his  timely  howre 
Is  ready  to  come  forth,  him  to  receive; 
And  warnes  the  Earth  with  divers-colord  flowre 
To  decke  hirselfe,  and  her  faire  mantle  weave, 
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Then  you,  faire  flowre!    in  whom  fresh  youth 

doth  raine, 
Prepare  yourselfe  new  love  to  entertaine. 


Rudely  thou  wrongest  my  deare  harts  desire, 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  pride : 
The  thing  which  I  doo  most  in  her  admire. 
Is  of  the  world  unworthy  most  en  vide: 
For  in  those  lofty  lookes  is  close  implide, 
Scorn  of  base  things,   and  designe   of  foule  dis- 
honor : 

Thretning  rash  eies  which  gaze  on  her  so  wide, 
That  loosely  they  ne  dare  to  looke  upon  her. 
Such  pride  is  praise;    such  portlinesse  is  honor; 
That  boldned  innocence  beares  in  hir  eies; 
And  her  faire  countenance,  like  a  goodly  banner, 
Spreds  in  defiaunce  of  all  enemies. 

Was  never  in  this  world  ought  worthy  tride, 
Without  some  spark  of  such  self-pleasing  pride. 

VI 

Be  nought  dismayd  that  her  unmoved  mind 
Doth  still  persist  in  her  rebellious  pride: 
Such  love,  not  lyke  to  lusts  of  baser  kynd, 
The  harder  wonne,  the  firmer  will  abide. 
The  durefull  Oake,  whose  sap  is  not  yet  dride, 
Is  long  ere  it  conceive  the  kindling  fyre; 
But,  when  it  once  doth  burne,  it  doth  divide 
Great  heat,  and  makes  his  flames  to  heaven  aspire. 
So  hard  it  is  to  kindle  new  desire 
In  gentle  brest,  that  shall  endure  for  ever: 
Deepe  is  the  wound,  that  dints  the  parts  entire 
With  chast  affects  that  naught   but    death    can 

sever; 

Then  thinke  not  long  in  taking  litle  paine 
To  knit  the  knot,  that  ever  shall  remaine. 
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VII 

*""Fayre  eyes !  the  myrrour  of  my  mazed  hart, 
What  wondrous  vertue  is  contaynd  in  you, 
The  which  both  lyfe  and  death  forth  from  you  dart, 
Into  the  object  of  your  mighty  view? 
For,  when  ye  mildly  looke  with  lovely  hew, 
Then  is  my  soule  with  life  and  love  inspired : 
But  when  ye  lowre,  or  looke  on  me  askew, 
Then  doe  I  die,  as  one  with  lightning  fyred. 
But,  since  that  lyfe  is  more  then  death  desyred, 
Looke  ever  lovely,  as  becomes  you  best; 
That  your  bright  beams,  of  my  weak  eies  admyred, 
May  kindle  living  fire  within  my  brest. 

Such  life  should  be  the  honour  of  your  light, 
Such  death  the  sad  ensample  of  your  might. 

VIII 

More  then  most  faire,  full  of  the  living  fire, 
Kindled  above  unto  the  Maker  neere; 
No  eies  but  joyes,  in  which  al  powers  conspire, 
That  to  the  world  naught  else  be  counted  deare ; 
Thrugh  your  bright  beams  doth  not  the  blinded 

guest 

Shoot  out  his  darts  to  base  affections  wound ; 
But  Angels  come  to  lead  fraile  mindes  to  rest 
In  chast  desires,  or  heavenly  beauty  bound. 
You  frame  my  thoughts,  and  fashion  me  within ; 
You  stop  my  toung,  and  teach  my  hart  to  speake ; 
You  calme  the  storme  that  passion  did  begin, 
Strong  thrugh  your  cause,  but  by  your  vertue  weak. 

Dark  is  the  world,  where  your  light  shined  never ; 

Well  is  he  borne,  that  may  behold  you  ever. 

IX 

Long-while  I  sought  to  what  I  might  compare 
Those  powreful  eies,  which  lighten  my  dark  spright; 
Yet  find  I  nought  on  earth,  to  which  I  dare 
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Resemble  th'  ymage  of  their  goodly  light. 

Not  to  the  Sun;   for  they  doo  shine  by  night; 

Nor  to  the  Moone;   for  they  are  changed  never; 

Nor  to  the  Starres ;   for  they  have  purer  sight ; 

Nor  to  the  Fire  ;  for  they  consume  not  ever; 

Nor  to  the  Lightning ;   for  they  still  persever ; 

Nor  to  the  Diamond;   for  they  are  more  tender; 

Nor  unto  Cristall;    for  nought  may  them  sever; 

Nor  unto  Glasse;    such  basenesse  mought  offend 

her. 

Then  to  the  Maker  selfe  they  likest  be, 
Whose  light  doth  lighten  all  that  here  we  see. 

x 

Unrighteous  Lord  of  Love,  what  law  is  this, 
That  me  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be, 
The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  licentious  blisse 
Of  her  freewill,  scorning  both  thee  and  me  ? 
See!  how  the  Tyrannesse  doth  joy  to  see 
The  huge  massacres  which  her  eyes  do  make. 
And  humbled  harts  brings  captive  unto  thee, 
That  thou  of  them  mayst  mightie  vengeance  take 
But  her  proud  hart  doe  thou  a  little  shake. 
And  that  high  look,  with  which  she  doth  comptroll 
All  this  worlds  pride,  bow  to  a  baser  make, 
And  al  her  faults  in  thy  black  booke  enroll : 
That  I  may  laugh  at  her  in  equall  sort 
As  she  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my  pain  her 
sport. 

XI 

Dayly  when  I  do  seeke  and  sew  for  peace, 
And  hostages  doe  oifer  for  my  truth; 
She,  cruell  warriour,  doth  herselfe  addresse 
To  battell,  and  the  weary  war  renew'th ; 
Ne  wilbe  moov'd  with  reason,  or  with  rewth 
To  graunt  small  respit  to  my  restlesse  toile ; 
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But  greedily  her  fell  intent  poursewth, 

Of  my  poore  life  to  make  unpittied  spoile. 

Yet  my  poore  life,  all  sorrowes  to  assoyle, 

I  would  her  yield,  her  wrath  to  pacify: 

But  then  she  seeks,  with  torment  and  turmoyle, 

To  force  me  live,  and  will  not  let  me  dy. 

All  paine  hath  end,  and  every  war  hath  peace; 

But  mine,  no  price  nor  prayer  may  surcease. 

XII 

One  day  I  sought  with  her  hart-thrilling  eies 
To  make  a  truce,  and  termes  to  entertainer 
All  fearelesse  then  of  so  false  enimies, 
Which  sought  me  to  entrap  in  treasons  traine. 
So,  as  I  then  disarmed^  did  remaine. 
A  wicked  ambush  which  lay  hidden  long 
In  the  close  covert  of  her  guilefull  eyen, 
Thence  breaking  forth,  did  thick  about  me  throng. 
Too  feeble  1 1' abide  the  brunt  so  strong, 
Was  forst  to  yeeld  myself e  into  their  hands; 
Who,  me  captiving  streight  with  rigorous  wrong 
Have  ever  since  me  kept  in  cruell  bands. 
So,  Ladie,  now  to  you  I  doo  complaine, 
Against  your  eies,  that  justice  I  may  gaine. 

XIII 

In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth, 
Whiles  her  faire  face  she  reares  up  to  the  skie, 
And  to  the  ground  her  eie-lids  low  embaseth, 
Most  goodly  temperature  ye  may  descry; 
My  Id  humblesse,  mixt  with  awfull  majesty. 
For,  looking  on  the  earth  whence  she  was  borne, 
Her  minde  remembreth  her  mortalitie, 
Whatso  is  fayrest  shall  to  earth  returne. 
But  that  same  lofty  countenance  seemes  to  scorne 
Base  thing,  and  thinke  how  she  to  heaven  may 
clime ; 
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Treading  downe  earth  as  lothsome  and  forlorne, 
That  hinders  heavenly  thoughts  with  drossy  slime. 

Yet  lowly  still  vouchsafe  to  looke  on  me ; 

Such  lowlinesse  shall  make  you  lofty  be. 

XIV 

Retourne  agayne,  my  forces  late  dismayd, 
Unto  the  siege  by  you  abandoned  quite. 
Great  shame  it  is  to  leave,  like  one  afrayd, 
So  fayre  a  peece,  for  one  repulse  so  light. 
Gaynst  such  strong  castles  needeth  greater  might 
Then  those  small  forts  which  ye  were  wont  belay: 
Such  haughty  mynds,  enur'd  to  hardy  fight, 
Disdayne  to  yield  unto  the  first  assay. 
Bring  therefore  all  the  forces  that  ye  may, 
And  lay  incessant  battery  to  her  heart; 
Playnts,  prayers,  vowes,  ruth,  sorrow,  and  dismay; 
Those  engins  can  the  proudest  love  convert: 

And,  if  those  f ayle,  fall  downe  and  dy  before  her ; 

So  dying  live,  and  living  do  adore  her. 

xv 

Ye  tradefull  Merchants,  that,  with  weary  toyle, 

Do  seeke  most  pretious  things  to  make  your  gain; 

And  both  the  Indias  of  then:  treasure  spoile; 

What  needeth  you  to  seeke  so  farre  in  vaine? 

For  loe,  my  love  doth  in  herselfe  containe 

All  this  worlds  riches  that  may  farre  be  found: 

If  Saphyres,  loe,  her  eies  be  Saphyres  plaine; 

If  Rubies,  loe,  hir  lips  be  Rubies  sound; 

If  Pearles,  hir  teeth  be  Pearles,  both  pure  and 
round; 

If  Yvorie,  her  forehead  Yvory  weene; 

If  Gold,  her  locks  are  finest  Gold  on  ground; 

If  Silver,  her  faire  hands  are  Silver  sheene: 
But  that  which  fairest  is,  but  few  behold, 
Her  mind  adornd  with  vertues  manifold. 
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XVI 

One  day  as  I  unwarily  did  gaze 
On  those  f ayre  eyes,  my  loves  immortall  light ; 
The  whiles  my  stonisht  hart  stood  in  amaze, 
Through  sweet  illusion  of  her  lookes  delight ; 
I(jmote  perceive  how,  in  her  glauncing  sight, 
Legions  of  loves  with  little  wings  did  fly ; 
Darting  their  deadly  arrowes,  fyry  bright, 
At  every  rash  beholder  passing  by. 
One  of  those  archers  closely  I  did  spy, 
Ayming  his  arrow  at  my  very  hart: 
When  suddenly,  with  twincle  of  her  eye, 
The  Damzell  broke  his  misintended  dart. 

Had  she  not  so  doon,  sure  I  had  bene  slayne; 

Yet  as  it  was,  I  hardly  scap't  with  paine. 

XVII 

The  glorious  pourtraict  of  that  Angels  face, 
Made  to  amaze  weake  mens  confused  skil, 
And  this  worlds  worthlesse  glory  to  embase, 
What  pen,  what  pencil,  can  expresse  her  fill? 
For  though  he  colours  could  devize  at  will, 
And  eke  his  learned  hand  at  pleasure  guide, 
Least,  trembling,  it  his  workmanship  spould  spill; 
Yet  many  wondrous  things  there  are  beside; 
The  sweet  eye-glaunces,  that  like  arrowes  glide; 
The  charming  smiles,  that  rob  sence  from  the  hart; 
The  lovely  pleasance;   and  the  lofty  pride; 
Cannot  expressed  be  by  any  art. 

A  greater  craftesmans  hand  thereto  doth  neede, 
That  can  expresse  the  life  of  things  indeed. 

XVIII 

The  rolling  wheele  that  runneth  often  round, 
The  hardest  steele,  in  tract  of  time  doth  teare : 
And  drizling  drops,  that  often  doe  redound, 
The  firmest  flint  doth  in  continuance  weare: 
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Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  teare 
And  long  intreaty,  soften  her  hard  hart; 
That  she  will  once  vouchsafe  my  plaint  to  heare, 
Or  looke  with  pitty  on  my  payneful  smart; 
But,  when  I  pleade,  she  bids  me  play  my  part ; 
And,  when  I  weep,  she  sayes,  Teares  are  but  water, 
And,  when  I  sigh,  she  sayes,  I  know  the  art; 
And,  when  I  waile,  she  turnes  hirselfe  to  laughter. 
So  do  I  weepe,  and  wayle,  and  pleade  in  vaine, 
Whiles  she  as  steele  and  flint  doth  still  remayne. 

XIX 

The  merry  Cuckow,  messenger  of  Spring. 

His  trompet  shrill  hath  thrise  already  sounded, 

That  warnes  al  lovers  wayt  upon  their  king, 

Who  now  is  comming  forth  with  girland  crouned. 

With  noyse  whereof  the  quyre  of  Byrds  resounded, 

Their  anthemes  sweet,  devized  of  loves  prayse, 

That  all  the  woods  theyr  ecchoes  back  rebounded, 

As  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  their  layes. 

But  mongst  them  all,  which  did  Loves  honor  rayse, 

No  word  was  heard  of  her  that  most  it  ought; 

But  she  his  precept  proudly  disobayes, 

And  doth  his  ydle  message  set  at  nought. 

Therefore,  O  Love,  unlesse  she  turne  to  thee 

Ere  Cuckow  end,  ]et  her  a  rebel!  be ! 

xx 

In  vaine  I  seeke  and  sew  to  her  for  grace, 
And  doe  myne  humbled  hart  before  her  poure; 
The  whiles  her  foot  she  in  my  necke  doth  place, 
And  tread  my  life  downe  in  the  lowly  floure. 
And  yet  the  Lyon  that  is  Lord  of  power, 
And  reigneth  over  every  beast  in  field, 
In  his  most  pride  disdeigneth  to  devoure 
The  silly  lambe  that  to  his  might  doth  yield, 
But  she,  more  cruell,  and  more  salvage  wylde, 
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Then  either  Lyon  or  the  Lyonesse; 

Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltlesse  bloud  defylde, 

But  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelnesse. 

Fayrer  then  fayrest!    let  none  ever  say, 
That  ye  were  blooded  in  a  yeelded  pray. 

XXI 

Was  it  the  worke  of  Nature  or  of  art, 

Which  tempred  so  the  feature  of  her  face, 

That  pride  and  meeknesse,  mixt  by  equall  part, 

Doe  both  appeare  t'  adorne  her  beauties  grace? 

For  with  mild  pleasance,  which  doth  pride  displace, 

She  to  her  love  doth  lookers  eyes  allure; 

And,  with  sterne  countenance,  back  again  doth 

chace 

Their  looser  lookes  that  stir  up  lustes  impure; 
With  such  strange  termes  her  eyes  she  doth  inure, 
That,  with  one  looke,  she  doth  my  life  dismay; 
And  with  another  doth  it  streight  recure; 
Her    smile    me    drawes;   her    frowne    me    drives 

away. 
Thus  doth  she  traine  and  teach  me  with  her 

lookes ; 
Such  art  of  eyes  I  never  read  in  bookes! 

XXII 

This  holy  season,  fit  to  fast  and  pray, 

Men  to  devotion  ought  to  be  inclynd: 

Therefore,  I  lykewise,  on  so  holy  day, 

For  my  sweet  §aynt  some  service  fit  will  find. 

Her  temple  fayre  is  built  within  my  mind, 

In  which  her  glorious  ymage  placed  is; 

On    which    my    thoughts    doo    day    and    night 

attend, 

Lyke  sacred  priests  that  never  thinke  amisse! 
There  I  to  her,  as  th'  author  of  my  blisse, 
Will  builde  an  altar  to  appease  her  yre; 
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And  on  the  same  my  hart  will  sacrifise, 
Burning  in  flames  of  pure  and  chast  desyre: 
The  which  vouchsafe,  O  goddesse,  to  accept, 
Amongst  they  deerest  relicks  to  be  kept. 

XXIII 

Penelope,  for  her  Ulisses  sake, 

Deviz'd  a  Web  her  wooers  to  deceave; 

In  which  the  worke  that  she  all  day  did  make, 

The  same  at  night  she  did  againe  unreave: 

Such  subtile  craft  my  Damzell  doth  conceave, 

Th'  importune  suit  of  my  desire  to  shonne: 

For  all  that  I  in  many  dayes  doo  weave, 

In  one  short  houre  I  find  by  her  undonne. 

So,  when  I  thinke  to  end  that  I  begonne, 

I  "must  begin  and  never  bring  to  end : 

For  .with  one  looke  she  spils  that  long  I  sponne; 

And  with  one  word  my  whole  year's  work  doth 

rend. 

Such  labour  like  the  Spyders  web  I  fynd, 
Whose  fruitlesse  worke  is  broken  with  least  wynd. 

XXIV 

When  I  behold  that  beauties  wonderment, 
And  rare  perfection  of  each  goodly  part; 
Of  natures  skill  the  onely  complement; 
I  honor  and  admire  the  Makers  art. 
But  when  I  f eele  the  bitter  balef ull  smart, 
Which  her  fayre  eyes  unwares  doe  worke  in  mee, 
That  death  out  of  theyr  shiny  beames  doe  dart; 
I  thinke  that  I  a  new  Pandora  see, 
Whom  all  the  Gods  in  councell  did  agree 
Into  this  sinfull  world  from  heaven  to  send; 
That  she  to  wicked  men  a  scourge  should  bee, 
For  all  their  faults  with  which  they  did  offend. 
But,  since  ye  are  my  scourge,  I  will  intreat, 
That  for  my  faults  ye  will  me  gently  beat. 
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How  long  shall  this  lyke  dying  lyfe  endure 

And  know  no  end  of  her  owne  mysery, 

But  wast  and  weare  away  in  termes  unsure, 

Twixt  feare  and  hope  depending  doubtfully! 

Yet  better  were  attonce  to  let  me  die, 

And  shew  the  last  ensample  of  your  pride ; 

Then  to  torment  me  thus  with  cruelty, 

To  prove  your  powre,  which  I  too  well  have  tride. 

But  yet  if  in  your  hardned  brest  ye  hide 

A  close  intent  at  last  to  shew  me  grace; 

Then  all  the  woes  and  wrecks  which  I  abide, 

As  meanes  of  blisse  I  gladly  wil  embrace ; 

And  wish  that  more  and  greater  they  might  be, 
That  greater  meede  at  last  may  turne  to  mee. 

XXVI 

Sweet  is  the  Rose,  but  growes  upon  a  brere; 

Sweet  is  the  Junipere,  but  sharpe  his  bough; 

Sweet  is  the  Eglantine,  but  pricketh  nere; 

Sweet  is  the  Firbloome,  but  his  branche  is  rough; 

Sweet  is  the  Cypresse,  but  his  rynd  is  tough; 

Sweet  is  the  Nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill ; 

Sweet  is  the  Broome-flowre,  but  yet  sowre  enough; 

And  sweet  is  Moly,  but  his  root  is  ill. 

So  every  sweet  with  soure  is  tempred  still, 

That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more: 

For  easie  things,  that  may  be  got  at  will, 

Most  sorts  of  men  doe  set  but  little  store. 
Why  then  should  I  accoumpt  of  little  piane, 
That  endlesse  pleasure  shall  unto  me  gaine! 

XXVII 

Faire  Proud!    now  tell  me,  why  should  faire  be 

proud, 

Sith  all  worlds  glorie  is  but  drosse  uncleane, 
And  in  the  shade  of  death  itselfe  shall  shroud, 
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However  now  thereof  ye  little  weene! 

That  goodly  Idoll,  now  so  gay  beseene, 

Shall  doffe  her  fleshes  borrowd  f ayre  attyre, 

And  be  forgot  as  it  had  never  beene; 

That  many  now  much  worship  and  admire ! 

Ne  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire, 

Ne  any  mention  shall  thereof  remaine, 

But  what  this  verse,  that  never  shall  expyre, 

Shall  to  your  purchas  with  her  thankles  paine ! 

Faire !  be  no  lenger  proud  of  that  shal  perish ; 

But   that,    which   shall    you    make    immortall, 
cherish.          / 

XXVIII 

The  laurel-leafe,  which  you  this  day  doe  weare, 

Gives  me  great  hope  of  your  relenting  mynd: 

For  since  it  is  the  badge  which  I  doe  beare, 

Ye,  bearing  it,  doe  seeme  to  me  inclind: 

The  powre  thereof,  which  ofte  in  me  I  find, 

Let  it  lykewise  your  gentle  brest  inspire 

With  sweet  infusion,  and  put  you  in  mind 

Of   that   proud   mayd,    whom   now   those   leaves 

attyre: 

Proud  Daphne,  scorning  Phoebus  lovely  fyre, 
On  the  Thessalian  shore  from  him  did  flier 
For  which  the  gods,  in  theyr  revengefull  yre, 
Did  her  transforme  into  a  laurell-tree. 

They  fly  no  more,  fayre  Love,  from  Phosbus 
chace, 

But  in  your  brest  his  leafe  and  love  embrace. 

XXIX 

See!   how  the  stubborne  damzell  doth  deprave 
My  simple  meaning  with  disdaynfull  scorne; 
And  by  the  bay,  which  I  unto  her  gave, 
Accoumpts  myself  her  captive  quite  forlorne 
The  bay  (quoth  she)  is  of  the  victours  borne,. 
Yielded  them  by  the  vanquisht  as  theyr  meeds, 
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And  they  therewith  doe  Poetes  heads  adorne, 
To  sing  the  glory  of  their  famous  deedes, 
But  sith  she  will  the  conquest  challeng  needs, 
Let  her  accept  me  as  her  faithfull  thrall; 
That  her  great  triumph,  which  my  skill  exceeds, 
I  may  in  trump  of  fame  blaze  over-all. 

Then  would  I  decke  her  head  with  glorious  bayes, 
And  fill  the  world  with  her  victorious  prayse. 

XXX 

My  love  is  lyke  to  yse,  and  I  to  f yre ; 

How  comes  it  then  that  this  her  cold  so  great, 

Is  not  dissolv'd  through  my  so  hot  desyre, 

But  harder  growes  the  more  I  her  intreat! 

Or  how  comes  it  that  my  exceeding  heat 

Is  not  de  ayd  by  her  hart-frosen  cold; 

But  that  I  burne  much  more  in  boyling  sweat, 

And  feele  my  flames  augmented  manifold! 

What  more  miraculous  thing  may  be  told, 

That  fire,  which  all  things  melts,  should  harden 

yse; 

And  yse,  which  is  congeald  with  sencelesse  cold, 
Should  kindle  fyre  by  wonderfull  devyse! 
Such  is  the  powre  of  love  in  gentle  mind, 
That  it  can  alter  all  the  course  of  kynd. 

XXXI 

Ah !   why  hath  nature  to  so  hard  a  hart 
Given  so  goodly  gif tes  of  beauties  grace ! 
Whose  pryde  depraves  each  other  better  part, 
And  all  those  pretious  ornaments  deface. 
Sith  to  all  other  beastes  of  bloody  race 
A  dreadfull  countenaunce  she  given  hath; 
That  with  theyr  terrour  al  the  rest  may  chace, 
And  warne  to  shun  the  daunger  of  theyr  wrath. 
But  my  proud  one  doth  worke  the  greater  scath, 
Through  sweet  allurement  of  her  lovely  hew; 
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That  she  the  better  may  in  bloody  bath 
Of  such  poor  thralls  her  cruell  hands  embrew. 
But,  did  she  know  how  ill  these  two  accord, 
Such  cruelty  she  would  have  soone  abhord. 

XXXII 

The  paynefull  smith,  with  force  of  fervent  heat, 
The  hardest  yron  soone  doth  mollify; 
That  with  his  heavy  sledge  he  can  it  beat, 
And  fashion  to  what  he  it  list  apply. 
Yet  cannot  all  these  flames,  in  which  I  fry, 
Her  hart  more  harde  then  yron  soft  a  whit ; 
Ne  all  the  playnts  and  prayers,  with  which  I 
Doe  beat  on  th'  andvile  of  her  stubberne  wit 
But  still,  the  more  she  fervent  sees  my  fit, 
The  more  she  f rieseth  in  her  wilf ull  pryde ; 
And  harder  growes,  the  harder  she  is  smit 
With  all  the  playnts  which  to  her  be  applyde. 
What  then  remaines  but  I  to  ashes  burne, 
And  she  to  stones  at  length  all  f rosen  turne ! 


Great  wrong  I  doe,  I  can  it  not  deny, 
To  that  most  sacred  Empresse,  my  dear  dred, 
Not  finishing  her  Queene  of  Faery, 
That  mote  enlarge  her  living  prayses,  dead. 
But  Lodwick,  this  of  grace  to  me  aread; 
Do  ye  not  thinck  th'  accomplishment  of  it 
Sufficient  worke  for  one  mans  simple  head, 
All  were  it,  as  the  rest,  but  rudely  writ? 
How  then  should  I,  without  another  wit, 
Thinck  ever  to  endure  so  taedious  toyle! 
Sins  that  this  one  is  tost  with  troublous  fit 
Of  a  proud  love,  that  doth  my  spirite  spoyle. 

Ceasse  then,  till  she  vouchsafe  to  grawnt  me 
rest; 

Or  lend  you  me  another  living  brest. 
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XXXIV 

Lyke  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  Ocean  wyde, 
By  conduct  of  some  star,  doth  make  her  way; 
Whenas  a  storme  hath  dimd  her  trusty  guyde, 
Out  of  her  course  doth  wander  far  astray! 
So  I,  whose  star,  that  wont  with  her  bright  ray 
Me  to  direct,  with  cloudes  is  over-cast, 
Doe  wander  now,  in  darknesse  and  dismay, 
Through  hidden  perils,  round  about  me  plast; 
Yet  hope  I  well  that,  when  this  storme  is  past, 
My  Helice,  the  lodestar  of  my  lyfe, 
Will  shine  again,  and  looke  on  me  at  last, 
With  lovely  light  to  cleare  my  cloudy  grief, 
Till  then  I  wander  carefull,  comfortlesse, 
In  secret  sorrow,  and  sad  pensivenesse. 

xxxv 

My  hungry  eyes,  through  greedy  covetize 
Still  to  behold  the  object  of  their  paine, 
With  no  contentment  can  themselves  suffize; 
But,  having,  pine;   and,  having  not,  complaine. 
For,  lacking  it,  they  cannot  lyfe  sustayne; 
And,  having  it,  they  gaze  on  it  the  more; 
In  their  amazement  lyke  Narcissus  vaine, 
Whose   eyes   him   starved:     so   plenty  makes   me 

poore. 

Yet  are  mine  eyes  so  filled  with  the  store 
Of  that  faire  sight,  that  nothing  else  they  brooke, 
But  lothe  the  things  which  they  did  like  before, 
And  can  no  more  endure  on  them  to  looke. 
All  this  worlds  glory  seemeth  vayne  to  me, 
And  all  their  showes  but  shadowes,  saving  she. 

xxxvi 

Tell  me,  when  shall  these  wearie  woes  have  end, 
Or  shall  their  ruthlesse  torment  never  cease; 
But  al  my  dayes  in  pining  langour  spend, 
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Without  hope  of  aswagement  or  release? 
Is  there  no  meanes  for  me  to  purchace  peace, 
Or  make  agreement  with  her  thrilling  eyes ; 
But  that  their  cruelty  doth  still  increace, 
And  dayly  more  augment  my  miseryes? 
But,  when  ye  have  shewd  all  extremityes, 
Then  thinke  how  litle  glory  ye  have  gayned 
By  slaying  him,  whose  life,  though  ye  despyse, 
Mote  have  your  life  in  honour  long  maintayned. 
But  by  his  death,  which  some  perhaps  will  mone 
Ye  shall  condemned  be  of  many  a  one. 

/    '      v  '        XXXVJI  ;    w        /    c. 

What  guyle  is  this,  that  those  her  golden  tresses 
She  doth  attyre  under  a  net  of  gold ; 
And  with  sly  skill  so  cunningly  them  dresses, 
That  which  is  gold,  or  heare,  may  scarse  be  told  ? 
Is  it  that  mens  frayle  eyes,  which  gaze  too  bold, 
She  may  entangle  in  that  golden  snare; 
And,  being  caught,  may  craftily  enfold 
Theyr  weaker  harts,  which  are  not  wel  aware  ? 
Take  heed,  therefore,  myne  eyes,  how  ye  doe  stare 
Henceforth  too  rashly  on  that  guilefull  net, 
In  which,  if  ever  ye  entrapped  are, 
Out  of  her  bands  ye  by  no  meanes  shall  get. 
Fondnesse  it  were  for  any,  being  free, 
To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  bee ! 

XXXVIII 

Arion,  when,  through  tempests  cruel  wracke, 
He  forth  was  thrown  into  the  greedy  seas; 
Through  the  sweet  musick,  which  his  harp  did 

make, 

Allur'd  a  Dolphin  him  from  death  to  ease. 
But  my  rude  musick,  which  was  wont  to  please 
Some  dainty  eares,  cannot,  with  any  skill, 
The  dreadfull  tempest  of  her  wrath  appease, 
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Nor  move  the  Dolphin  from  her  stubborn  will, 
But  in  her  pride  she  dooth  persever  still. 
All  carelesse  how  my  life  for  her  decayes : 
Yet  with  one  word  she  can  it  save  or  spill. 
To  spill  were  pitty,  but  to  save  were  prayse! 
Chose  rather  to  be  praysed  for  dooing  good, 
Then  to  be  blam'd  for  spilling  guiltlesse  blood. 

xxxix 

Sweet  Smile !   the  daughter  of  the  Queene  of  Love, 
Expressing  all  thy  mothers  powrefull  art, 
With  which  she  wants  to  temper  angry  Jove, 
When  all  the  gods  he  threats  with  thundring  dart: 
Sweet  is  thy  vertue,  as  thyselfe^sweet  art. 
For,  when  on  me  thou  shinedst  late  in  sadnesse, 
A  melting  pleasance  ran  through  every  part, 
And  me  revived  with  hart-robbing  gladnesse. 
Whylest  rapt  with  joy  resembling  heavenly  mad- 

nes, 

My  soule  was  ravisht  quite  as  in  a  traunce ; 
And  feeling  thence,  no  more  her  sorowes  sadnesse, 
Fed  on  the  f ulnesse  of  that  chearef uir  glaunce. 
More  sweet  than  Nectar,  or  Ambrosiall  meat, 
Seemd  every  bit  which  thenceforth  I  did  eat. 

XL 

Mark  when  she  smiles  with  amiable  cheare, 
And  tell  me  whereto  can  ye  lyken  it ; 
When  on  each  eyelid  sweetly  doe  appeare 
An  hundred  Graces  as  in  shade  to  sit. 
Lykest  it  seemeth,  in  my  simple  wit, 
Unto  the  fayre  sunshine  in  somers  day; 
That,  when  a  dreadfull  storme  away  is  flit, 
Thrugh  the  broad  world  doth  spred  his  goodly  ray ; 
At  sight  whereof,  each  bird  that  sits  on  spray, 
And  every  beast  that  to  his  den  was  fled, 
Comes  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dismay, 
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And  to  the  light  lift  up  theyr  drouping  hed. 
So  my  storme-beaten  hart  likewise  is  cheared 
With   that   sunshine,    when    cloudy    looks    are 
cleared. . 

XLI 

Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  will, 
To  be  so  cruell  to  an  humbled  foe? 
If  nature ;  then  she  may  it  mend  with  skill : 
If  will;   then  she  at  will  may  will  forgoe. 
But  if  her  nature  and  her  will  be  so, 
That   she   will  plague  the   man    that    loves    her 

most, 

And  take  delight  t'encrease  a  wretches  woe; 
Then  all  her  natures  goodly  guifts  are  lost: 
And  that  same  glorious  beauties  ydle  boast 
Is  but  a  bayt  such  wretches  to  beguile, 
As,  being  long  in  her  loves  tempest  tost, 
She  meanes  at  last  to  "make  her  pitious  spoyle. 
O  fayrest  fayre!    let  never  it  be  named, 
That  so  fayre  beauty  was  so  fowly  shamed. 

XLII 

The  love  which  me  so  cruelly  tormenteth, 
So  pleasing  is  in  my  extreamest  paine, 
That,  all  the  more  my  sorrow  it  augmenteth, 
The  more  I  love  and  doe  embrace  my  bane. 
Ne  doe  I  wish  (for  wishing  were  but  vaine) 
To  be  acquit  fro  my  continual  smart; 
But  joy,  her  thrall  for  ever  to  remayne, 
And  yield  for  pledge  my  poore  captyved  hart; 
The  which,  that  it  from  her  may  never  start, 
Let    her,    yf    please    her,     bynd    with    adamant 

chayne : 

And  from  all  wandring  loves,  which  mote  pervart 
His  safe  assurance,  strongly  it  restrayne. 
Onely  let  her  abstaine  from  cruelty, 
And  doe  me  not  before  my  time  to  dy. 
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XLIII 

Shall  I  then  silent  be,  or  shall  I  speake  ? 

And,  if  I  speake,  her  wrath  renew  I  shall ; 

And,  if  I  silent  be,  my  hart  will  breake, 

Or  choked  be  with  overflowing  gall. 

What  tyranny  is  this,  both  my  hart  to  thrall, 

And  eke  my  toung  with  proud  restraint  to  tie ; 

That  nether  I  may  speake  nor  thinke  at  all, 

But  like  a  stupid  stock  in  silence  die! 

Yet  I  my  hart  with  silence  secretly 

Will  teach  to  speak,  and  my  just  cause  to  plead; 

And  eke  mine  eies,  with  meek  humility, 

Love-learned  letters  to  her  eyes  to  read; 

Which  her  deep  wit,  that  true  harts  thought  can 
spel, 

Wil  soon  conceive,  and  learne  to  construe  well. 

XLIV 

When  those  renoumed  noble  Peres  of  Greece, 
Thrugh  stubborn  pride,  amongst  themselves  did 

jar, 

Forgetf ull  of  the  famous  golden  fleece  ; 
Then  Orpheus  with  his  harp  theyr  strife  did  bar. 
But  this  continuall,  cruell,  civill  warre, 
The  which  myself e  against  myself e  doe  make; 
Whilest  my  weak  powres  of  passions  warreid  arre ; 
No  skill  can  stint,  nor  reason  can  aslake. 
But,  when  in  hand  my  tunelesse  harp  I  take, 
Then  doe  I  more  augment  my  foes  despight; 
And  griefe  renew,  and  passions  doe  awake 
To  battaile,  fresh  against  myselfe  to  fight. 

Mongst  whome  the  more  I  seeke  to  settle  peace, 
The  more  I  fynd  their  malice  to  increase. 

XLV 

Leave,  lady !  in  your  glasse  of  cristall  clene, 
Your  goodly  selfe  for  evermore  to  vew: 
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And  in  myself e,  my  inward  selfe,  I  meane, 
Most  lively  lyke  behold  your  semblant  trew. 
Within  my  hart,  though  hardly  it  can  shew 
Thing  so  divine  to  vew  of  earthly  eye, 
The  f  ayre  Idea  of  your  celestiall  hew 
And  every  part  remaines  immortally: 
And  were  it  not  that,  through  your  cruelty, 
With  sorrow  dimmed  and  deform'd  it  were, 
The  goodly  ymage  of  your  visnomy, 
Clearer  then  cristall,  would  therein  appere. 
But,  it  yourselfe  in  me  ye  playne  will  see, 
Remove  the  cause  by  which  your  fayre  beames 
darkned  be. 

XLVI 

When  my  abodes  prefixed  time  is  spent, 
My  cruell  fayre  streight  bids  me  wend  my  way: 
But  then  from  heaven  most  hideous  stormes  are 
sent,  • 

As  willing  me  against  her  will  to  stay. 
Whom  then  shall  I,  or  heaven  or  her,  obay  ? 
The  heavens  know  best  what  is  the  best  for  me: 
But  as  she  will,  whose  will  my  life  doth  sway, 
My  lower  heaven,  so  it  perforce  must  bee. 
But  ye  high  hevens,  that  all  this  sorowe  see, 
Sith  all  your  tempests  cannot  hold  me  backe, 
Aswage  your  storms;  or  else  both  you,  and  she, 
Will  both  together  me  too  sorely  wracke. 
Enough  it  is  for  one  man  to  sustaine 
The  stormes,  which  she  alone  on  me  doth  raine. 


Trust  not  the  treason  of  those  smyling  lookes, 
Untill  ye  have  theyr  guylefull  traynes  well  tryde: 
For  they  are  lyke  but  unto  golden  hookes, 
That    from    the    foolish    fish    theyr    bayts    doe 
hyde: 
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So   she  with   fiattring   smyles  weake   harts   doth 

guyde 

Unto  her  love,  and  tempte  to  theyr  decay; 
Whome,  being  caught,  she  kills  with  cruell  pryde, 
And  feeds  at  pleasure  on  the  wretched  pray: 
Yet,  even  whylst  her  bloody  hands  them  slay, 
Her  eyes  looke  lovely,  and  upon  them  smyle; 
That  they  take  pleasure  in  her  cruell  play, 
And,  dying,  doe  themselves  of  payne  beguyle. 

O  mighty  charm!   which  makes  men  love  theyr 
bane, 

And  thinck  they  dy  with  pleasure,  live  with 
payne. 

XLVIII 

Innocent  paper;   whom  too  cruell  hand 
Did  make  the  matter  to  avenge  her  yre : 
And,  ere  she  could  thy  cause  wel  understand, 
Did  sacrifize  unto  the  greedy  fyre. 
Well  worthy  thou  to  have  found  better  hyre, 
Then  so  bad  end  for  hereticks  ordayned; 
Yet  heresy  nor  treason  didst  conspire, 
But  plead  thy  maisters  cause,  unjustly  payned. 
Whom  she,  all  carelesse  of  his  griefe  constrayned 
To  utter  forth  the  anguish  of  his  hart: 
And  would  not  heare,  when  he  to  her  complayned 
The  piteous  passion  of  his  dying  smart. 

Yet  live  for  ever,  though  against  her  will, 

And  speake  her  good,  though  she  requite  it  ill. 

XLIX 

Fayre  cruell !  why  are  ye  so  fierce  and  cruell  ? 
Is  it  because  your  eyes  have  powre  to  kill? 
Then  know  that  mercy  is  the  Mighties  Jewell: 
And  greater  glory  thinke,  to  save  them  spill. 
But  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  and  proud  will, 
To  shew  the  powre  of  your  imperious  eyes; 
Then  not  on  him  that  never  thought  you  ill, 
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But  bend  your  force  against  your  enemyes: 
Let  them  feele  the  utmost  of  your  crueltyes; 
And  kill  with  looks  at  Cockatrices  doo: 
But  him,  that  at  your  footstoole  humbled  lies, 
With  mercifull  regard  give  mercy  top. 

Such  mercy  shall  you  make  admyr'd  to  be; 

So  shall  you  live,  by  giving  life  to  me. 


Long  languishing  in  double  malady 
Of  my  harts  wound,  and  of  my  bodies  grief  e; 
There  came  to  me  a  leach,  that  would  apply 
Fit  medicines  for  my  bodies  best  reliefe. 
Vayne  man,  quod  I,  that  hast  but  little  priefe 
In  deep  discovery  of  the  mynds  disease; 
Is  not  the  hart  of  all  the  body  chiefe, 
And  rules  the  members  as  it  self  e  doth  please  t 
Then,  with  some  cordialls,  seeke  first  to  appease 
The  inward  languor  of  my  wounded  hart, 
And  then  my  body  shall  have  shortly  ease  : 
But  such  sweet  cordialls  passe  Physitions  art. 

Then,  my  lyfes  Leach!    doe  your  skill  reveale; 

And,  with  one  salve,  both  hart  and  body  heale. 

LI 

Doe  I  not  see  that  fayrest  ymages 
Of  hardest  marble  are  of  purpose  made, 
For  that  they  should  endure  through  many  ages, 
Ne  let  theyr  famous  moniments  to  fade  ? 
Why  then  doe  I,  untrainde  in  lovers  trade, 
Her  hardnes  blame,  which  I  should  more  commend  ? 
Sith  neve  rought  was  excellent  assayde 
Which  was  not  hard  t'  atchieve  and  bring  to  end. 
Ne  ought  so  hard,  but  he,  that  would  attend, 
Mote  soften  it  and  to  his  will  allure : 
So  doe  I  hope  her  stubborne  hart  to  bend, 
And  that  it  then  more  stedf ast  will  endure : 
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Onely  my  paines  wil  be  the  more  to  get  her ; 
But,  having  her,  my  joy  wil  be  the  greater. 

LII 

So  oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  goe  lyke  one  that,  having  lost  the  field, 
Is  prisoner  led  away  with  heavy  hart, 
Despoyld  of  warlike  armes  and  knowen  shield. 
So  doe  I  now  my  selfe  a  prisoner  yeeld 
To  sorrow  and  to  solitary  paine; 
From  presence  of  my  dearest  deare  exylde, 
Long-while  alone  in  langour  to  remaine. 
There  let  no  thought  of  joy,  or  pleasure  vaine, 
Dare  to  approch,  that  may  my  solace  breed; 
But  sudden  dumps,  and  drery  sad  disdayne 
Of    all     worlds     gladnesse,     more     my    torment 

feed. 

So  I  her  absens  will  my  penaunce  make, 
That  of  her  presens  I  my  meed  may  take. 

LIII 

The  Panther,  knowing  that  his  spotted  hyde 
Doth  please  all  beasts,  but  that  his  looks  them 

fray; 

Within  a  bush  his  dreadfull  head  doth  hide, 
To    let   them    gaze,  whylest    he    on    them    may 

pray: 

Right  so  my  cruell  fayre  with  me  doth  play; 
For,  with  the  goodly  semblant  of  her  hew, 
She  doth  allure  me  to  mine  owne  decay, 
And  then  no  mercy  will  unto  me  shew. 
Great  shame  it  is,  thing  so  divine  in  view, 
Made  for  to  be  the  worlds  most  ornament, 
To  make  the  bayte  her  gazers  to  embrew: 
Good  shames  to  be  to  ill  an  instrument! 
But  mercy  doth  with  beautie  best  agree, 
As  in  theyr  Maker  ye  them  best  may  see. 
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LIV 

Of  this  worlds  Theatre  in  which  we  stay, 
My  love,  lyke  the  Spectator,  ydly  sits; 
Beholding  me,  that  all  the  pageants  play, 
Disguysing  diversly  my  troubled  wits. 
Sometimes  I  joy  when  glad  occasion  fits, 
And  mask  in  myrth  lyke  to  a  Comedy: 
Soone  after,  when  my  joy  to  sorrow  flits, 
I  waile,  and  make  my  woes  a  Tragedy. 
Yet  she,  beholding  me  with  constant  eye, 
Delights  not  in  my  merth,  nor  rues  my  smart : 
But,  when  I  laugh,  she  mocks;  and,  when  I  cry, 
She  laughes,  and  hardens  evermore  her  hart. 

What  then  can  move  her?    if  nor  merth  nor 
mone, 

She  is  no  woman,  but  a  sencelesse  stone. 

LV 

So  oft  as  I  her  beauty  doe  behold, 
And  therewith  doe  her  cruelty  compare, 
I  marvaile  of  what  substance  was  the  mould, 
The  which  her  made  attonce  so  cruell  faire. 
Not  earth;  for  her  high  thoughts  more  heavenly 

are: 

Not  water;   for  her  love  doth  burne  like  fyre: 
Not  ayre;   for  she  is  not  so  light  or  rare: 
Not  fyre :   for  she  doth  f riese  with  faint  desire. 
Then  needs  another  Element  inquire 
Whereof  she  mote  be  made;  that  is,  the  skye. 
For  to  the  heaven  her  haughty  lookes  aspire: 
And  eke  her  mind  is  pure  immortall  hye. 

Then,  sith  so  heaven  ye  lykened  are  the  best, 

Be  lyke  in  mercy  as  in  all  the  rest. 


Fayre  ye  be  sure,  but  cruell  and  unkind, 
As  is  a  Tygre,  that  with  greedinesse 
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Hunts  after  bloud;    when  he  by  chance  doth  find 
A  feeble  beast,  doth  felly  him  oppresse. 
Fayre  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pittilesse, 
As  is  a  storme,  that  all  things  doth  prostrate; 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortlesse, 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate. 
Fayre  be  ye  sure,  but  hard  and  obstinate, 
As  is  a  rocke  amidst  the  raging  floods; 
Gaynst  which,  a  ship,  of  succour  desolate, 
Doth  suffer  wreck  both  of  her  selfe  and  goods. 
That  ship,  that  tree,  and  that  same  beast,  am  I, 
Whom  ye  doe  wreck,  doe  ruine,  and  destroy. 

LVII 

Sweet  warriour !  when  shall  I  have  peace  with  you  ? 
High  time  it  is  this  warre  now  ended  were 
Which  I  no  lenger  can  endure  to  sue, 
Ne  your  incessant  battry  more  to  beare: 
So  weake  my  powres,  so  sore  my  wounds,  appeare, 
That  wonder  is  how  I  should  live  a  jot, 
Seeing  my  hart  through-launced  every  where 
With  thousand  arrowes,  which  your  eies  have  shot : 
Yet  shoot  ye  sharpely  still,  and  spare  me  not, 
But  glory  thinke  to  make  these  cruel  stoures. 
Ye  cruell  one !   what  glory  can  be  got, 
In  slaying  him  that  would  live  gladly  yours! 

Make  peace  therefore,   and  graunt  me  timely 
grace, 

That  al  my  wounds  wil  heale  in  little  space. 

LVIII 

By  her  that  is  most  assured  to  her  selfe. 
Weake  is  th'  assurance  that  weake  flesh  reposeth 
In  her  owne  powre,  and  scorneth  others  ayde; 
That  soonest  fals,  when  as  she  most  supposeth 
Her  selfe  assurd,  and  is  of  nought  affrayd. 
All  flesh  is  frayle,  and  all  her  strength  unstayd, 
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Like  a  vaine  bubble  blowen  up  with  ayre : 
Devouring  tyme  and  changeful  chance  have  prayd, 
Her  glories  pride  that  none  may  it  repayre. 
Ne  none  so  rich  or  wise,  so  strong  or  fayre, 
But  fayleth,  trusting  on  his  owne  assurance; 
And  he,  that  standeth  on  the  hyghest  stayre, 
Fals  lowest;  for  on  earth  nought  hath  enduraunce. 

Why  then  doe  ye,  proud  fayre,   misdeeme  so 
farre, 

That  to  your  self e  ye  most  assured  arre ! 

LIX 

Thrise  happie  she!    that  is  so  well  assured 
Unto  her  selfe,  and  setled  so  in  hart, 
That  nether  will  for  better  be  allured, 
Ne  feard  with  worse  to  any  chaunce  to  start; 
But,  like  a  steddy  ship,  doth  strongly  part 
The  raging  waves,  and  keepes  her  course  aright; 
Ne  ought  for  tempest  doth  from  it  depart, 
Ne  ought  for  fayrer  weathers  false  delight. 
Such  selfe-assurance  need  not  feare  the  spight 
Of  grudging  foes,  ne  favour  seek  of  friends: 
But,  in  the  stay  of  her  owne  stedfast  might, 
Nether  to  one  her  selfe  nor  other  bends. 

Most  happy  she,  that  most  assur'd  doth  rest; 

But  he  most  happy,  who  such  one  loves  best. 


They,  that  in  course  of  heavenly  spheares  are  skild, 

To  every  planet  point  his  sundry  yeare: 

In  which  her  circles  voyage  is  fulfild, 

As  Mars  in  three-score  yeares  doth  run  his  spheare. 

So,  since  the  winged  god  his  planet  cleare 

Began  in  me  to  move,  one  yeare  is  spent: 

The  which  doth  longer  unto  me  appeare, 

Then  al  those  fourty  which  my  life  out-went. 

Then  by  that  count,  which  lovers  books  invent, 
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The  spheare  of  Cupid  fourty  yeares  containes: 
Which  I  have  wasted  in  long  languishment, 
That  seemd  the  longer  for  my  greater  paines. 
But  let  my  loves  fayre  Planet  short  her  wayes, 
This  yeare  ensuing,  or  else  short  my  dayes. 

LXI 

The  glorious  image  of  the  Makers  beautie 
My  soverayne  saynt,  the  Idoll  of  my  thought, 
Dare  not  henceforth,  above  the  bounds  of  dewtie, 
T'  accuse  of  pride,  or  rashly  blame  for  ought. 
For  being,  as  she  is,  divinely  wrought, 
And  of  the  brood  of  Angels  hevenly  borne; 
And  with  the  crew  of  blessed  Saynts  upbrought, 
Each  of  which  did  her  with  theyr  guifts  adorne; 
The  bud  of  joy,  the  blossome  of  the  morne, 
The  beame  of  light,  whom  mortal  eyes  admyre; 
What  reason  is  it  then  but  she  should  scorne 
Base  things,  that  to  her  love  too  bold  aspire! 
Such  heavenly  formes  ought  :  ather  worshipt  be, 
Then  dare  be  lov'd  by  men  of  meane  degree. 

LXII 

The  weary  yeare  his  race  now  having  run, 
The  new  begins  his  compast  course  anew: 
With  shew  of  morning  mylde  he  hath  begun, 
Betokening  peace  and  plenty  to  ensew. 
So  let  us,  which  this  chaunge  of  weather  vew, 
Chaunge     eke     our     mynds,    and     former    lives 

amend ; 

The  old  yeares  sinnes  forepast  let  us  eschew, 
And  fly  the  faults  with  which  we  did  offend. 
Then  shall  the  new  yeares  joy  forth  freshly  send, 
Into  the  glooming  world,  his  gladsome  ray: 
And  all    these    stormes,   which  now  his    beauty 

blend, 
Shall  turne  to  caulmes,  and  tymely  cleare  away. 
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So,    likewise,   Love  !    cheare    you    your   heavy 

spright, 
And  chaunge  old  yeares  annoy  to  new  delight. 

LXIII 

After  long  stormes  and  tempests  sad  assay, 
Which  hardly  I  endured  heretofore, 
In  dread  of  death,  and  daungerous  dismay, 
With  which  my  silly  barke  was  tossed  sore: 
I  doe  at  length  descry  the  happy  shore, 
In  which  I  hope  ere  long  for  to  arryve: 
Fayre  soyle  it  seemes  from  far,  and  fraught  with 

store 

Of  all  that  deare  and  daynty  is  alyve. 
Most  happy  he!   that  can  at  last  atchyve 
The  joyous  safety  of  so  sweet  a  rest; 
Whose  least  delight  sufnceth  to  deprive 
Remembrance  of  all  paines  which  him  opprest. 

All  paines  are  nothing  in  respect  of  this; 

All  sorrowes  short  that  gaine  eternall  blisse. 

LXIV 

Comming  to  kisse  her  lyps,  (such  grace  I  found,) 
Me  seemd,  I  smelt  a  gardin  of  sweet  flowres, 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around, 
For  damzels  fit  to  decke  their  lovers  bowres. 
Her  lips  did  smell  lyke  unto  Gillyflowers ; 
Her  ruddy  cheekes,  lyke  unto  Roses  red; 
Her  snowy  browes,  like  budded  Bellamoures; 
Her  lovely  eyes,  lyke  Pincks  but  newly  spred; 
Her  goodly  bosome,  lyke  a  Strawberry  bed; 
Her  neck,  lyke  to  a  bounch  of  Cullambynes; 
Her  brest,  lyke  Lillyes,  ere  theyr  leaves  be  shed ; 
Her  nipples,  lyke  yong  blossomed  Jessemynes: 

Such  fragrant  flowors   doe   give  most  odorous 
smell; 

But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excell. 
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LXV 

The  doubt  which  ye  misdeeme,  fayre  love,  is  vaine, 
That  fondly  feare  to  loose  your  liberty; 
When,  loosing  one,  two  liberties  ye  gayne, 
And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  earst  dyd  fly. 
Sweet  be  the  bands,  the  which  true  love  doth  tye 
Without  constraynt,  or  dread  of  any  ill: 
The  gentle  birde  feeles  no  captivity 
Within  her  cage;    but  singes,  and  feeds  her  fill. 
There  pride  dare  not  approch,  nor  discord  spill 
The  league  twixt  them,  that  loyal  love  hath  bound : 
But  simple  truth,  and  mutuall  good-will, 
Seekes   with   sweet   peace,   to   salve   each   others 
wound : 

There    Fayth    doth    fearlesse    dwell    in    brasen 
towre, 

And  spotlesse  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bowre. 

LXVI 

To  all  those  happy  blessings,  which  ye  Have 
With  plenteous  hand  by  heaven  upon  you  thrown; 
This  one  disparagement  they  to  you  gave, 
That  ye  your  love  lent  to  so  meane  a  one. 
Yee,  whose  high  worths  surpassing  paragon 
Could  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for  mate, 
Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none, 
Why  did  ye  stoup  unto    o  lowly  state  ? 
But  ye  thereby  much  greater  glory  gate, 
Then  had  ye  sorted  with  a  princes  pere: 
For,  now  your  light  doth  more  itselfe  dilate, 
And,  in  my  darknesse,  greater  doth  appeare, 
Yet,  since  your  light  hath  once  enlumind  me 
With  my  reflex  yours  shall  encreased  be. 

LXVI  I 

Lyke  as  a  huntsman  after  weary  chace, 
Seeing  the  game  from  him  escapt  away, 
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Sits  downe  to  rest  him  in  some  shady  place, 
With  panting  hounds  beguiled  of  their  pray: 
So,  after  long  pursuit  and  vaine  assay, 
When  I  all  weary  had  the  chace  forsooke, 
The  gentle  deare  returnd  the  selfe-same  way, 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next  brooke: 
There  she,  beholding  me  with  mylder  looke, 
Sought  not  to  fly,  but  f earlesse  still  did  bide ; 
Till  I  in  hand  her  yet  halfe  trembling  tooke, 
And  with  her  owne  goodwill  hir  fyrmely  tyde. 

Strange  thing,  me  seemd,  to  see  a  beast  so  wyld? 

So  goodly  wonne,  with  her  owne  will  beguyld. 

LXVIII 

Most  glorious  Lord  of  lyfe !   that,  on  this  day, 
Didst  make  thy  triumph  over  death  and  sin; 
And,  having  harrowd  hell,  didst  bring  away 
Captivity  thence  captive,  us  to  win: 
This  joyous  day,  deare  Lord,  with  joy  begin; 
And  grant  that  we,  for  whom  thou  diddest  dye, 
Being  with  thy  deare  blood  clene  washt  from  sin, 
May  live  for  ever  in  felicity ! 
And  that  thy  love  we  weighing  worthily, 
May  likewise  love  thee  for  the  same  againe ; 
And  for  thy  sake,  that  all  lyke  deare  didst  buy, 
With  love  may  one  another  entertayne ! 

So  let  us  love,  deare  love,  lyke  as  we  ought  : 
Love  is  the  lesson  which  the  Lord  us  taught. 

LXIX 

The  famous  warriors  of  anticke  world 
Used  Trophees  to  erect  in  stately  wize; 
In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enrold 
Of  theyr  great  deeds  and  valorous  emprize. 
What  trophee  then  shall  I  most  fit  devize, 
In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 
Of  my  loves  conquest,  peerlesse  beauties  prise. 
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Adorn'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity! 

Even  this  verse,  vowd  to  eternity, 

Shall  be  thereof  immortall  moniment; 

And  tell  her  prayse  to  all  posterity, 

That  may  admire  such  worlds  rare  wonderment; 
The  happy  purchase  of  my  glorious  spoile, 
Gotten  at  last  with  labour  and  long  toyle. 

LXX 

Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  loves  mighty  king, 
In  whose  cote-armour  richly  are  displayd 
All  sorts  of  flowers,  the  which  on  earth  do  spring, 
In  goodly  colours  gloriously  arrayd; 
Goe  to  my  love,  where  she  is  carelesse  layd, 
Yet  hi  her  winters  bowre  not  well  awake; 
Tell  her  the  joyous  time  wil  not  be.  staid, 
Unlesse  she  doe  him  by  the  forelock  take ; 
Bid  her  therefore  her  selfe  soone  ready  make, 
To  wayt  on  Love  amongst  his  lovely  crew; 
Where  every  one,  that  misseth  then  her  make, 
Shall  be  by  him  amearst  with  penance  dew. 

Make  hast,  therefore,  sweet  love,  whilest  it  is 
prime ; 

For  none  can  call  againe  the  passed  time. 

LXXI 

I  oy  to  see  how,  in  your  drawen  work, 
Your  selfe  unto  the  Bee  ye  doe  compare ; 
And  me  unto  the  Spyder,  that  doth  lurke 
In  close  awayt,  to  catch  her  unaware : 
Right  so  your  selfe  were  caught  in  cunning  snare 
Of  a  deare  foe,  and  thralled  to  his  love ; 
In  whose  streight  bands  ye  now  captived  are 
So  firmery,  that  ye  never  may  remove. 
But  as  your  worke  is  woven  all  above 
With  woodbynd  flowers  and  fragrant  Eglantine ; 
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So  sweet  your  prison  you  in  time  shall  prove, 
With  many  deare  delights  bedecked  fyne. 
And  all  thensforth  eternall  peace  shall  see 
Betweene  the  Spyder  and  the  gentle  Bee. 


Oft,  when  my  spirit  doth  spred  her  bolder  winges, 
In  mind  to  mount  up  to  the  purest  sky; 
It  down  is  weighd  with  thoght  of  earthly  things, 
And  clogd  with  burden  of  mortality; 
Where,  when  that  soverayne  beauty  it  doth  spy, 
Resembling  heavens  glory  in  her  light, 
Drawne  with  sweet  pleasures  t^g-yt,  it  back  doth  fly, 
And  unto  heaven  forgets  her  former  flight. 
There  my  fraile  fancy,  fed  with  full  delight, 
Doth  bath  in  blisse,  and  mantleth  most  at  ease; 
Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 
Her  harts  desire  with  most  contentment  please. 
Hart  need  not  wish  none  other  happinesse, 
But  here  on  earth  to  have  such  hevens  blisse. 

LXXIII 

Being  my  self  captyved  here  in  care, 
My  hart,  (whom  none  with  servile  bands  can  tye, 
But  the  fayre  tresses  of  your  golden  hayre,) 
Breaking  his  prison,  forth  to  you  doth  fly. 
Lyke  as  a  byrd,  that  in  ones  hand  doth  spy 
Desired  food,  to  it  doth  make  his  flight: 
Even  so  my  hart,  that  wont  on  your  fayre  eye 
To  feed  his  fill,  flyes  backe  unto  your  sight. 
Doe  you  him  take,  and  in  your  bosome  bright 
Gently  encage,  that  he  may  be  your  thrall : 
Perhaps  he  there  may  learne,  with  rare  delight, 
To  sing  your  name  and  prayses  over-all: 
That  it  hereafter  may  you  not  repent, 
Him  lodging  in  your  bosome  to  have  lent. 
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LXXIV 

Most  happy  letters!    fram'd  by  skilfull  trade, 
With  which  that  happy  name  was  first  desynd, 
The  which  three  times  thrise  happy  hath  me  made, 
With  guifts  of  body,  fortune,  and  of  mind. 
The  first  my  being  to  me  gave  by  kind, 
From  mothers  womb  deriv'd  by  dew  descent: 
The  second  is  my  sovereigne  Queene  most  kind, 
That  honour  and  large  richesse  to  me  lent: 
The  third,  my  love,  my  lifes  last  ornament, 
By  whom  my  spirit  out  of  dust  was  raysed : 
To  speake  her  prayse  and  glory  excellent, 
Of  all  alive  most  worthy  to  be  praysed. 
Ye  three  Elizabeths!    for  ever  live, 
That  three  such  graces  did  unto  me  give. 

LXXV 

One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand; 
But  came  the  waves,  and  washed  it  away: 
Agayne,  I  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand; 
But  came  the  tyde,  and  made  my  paynes  his  pray.  J^ 
Vayne  man,  sayd  she,  that  doest  in  vaine  assay 
A  mortall  thing  so  to  immortalize; 
For  I  my  selve  shall  lyke  to  this  decay, 
And  eek  my  name  bee  wyped  out  lykewize. 
Not  so,  quod  I ;   let  baser  things  devize 
To  dy  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame : 
My  verse  your  vertues  rare  shall  eternize, 
And  in  the  hevens  wryte  your  glorious  name. 
Where,  whenas  death  shall  all  the  world  subdew, 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew. 


Fayre    bosome!      fraught    with    vertues    richest 

tresure, 

The  neast  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight, 
The  bowre  of  blisse,  the  paradice  of  pleasure, 
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The  sacred  harbour  of  that  hevenly  spright; 
How  was  I  ravisht  with  your  lovely  sight, 
And  my  frayle  thoughts  too  rashly  led  astray ! 
Whiles  diving  deepe  through  amorous  insight, 
On  the  sweet  spoyle  of  beautie  they  did  pray; 
And  twixt  her  paps,  (like  early  fruit  in  May, 
Whose  harvest  seemd  to  hasten  now  apace,) 
They  loosely  did  theyr  wanton  winges  display, 
And  there  to  rest  themselves  did  boldly  place. 
Sweet  thoughts !   I  envy  your  so  happy  rest, 
Which  oft  I  wisht,  yet  never  was  so  blest. 

LXXVII 

Was  it  a  dreame,  or  did  I  see  it  playne; 
A  goodly  table  of  pure  yvory, 
All  spred  with  juncats,  fit  to  entertayne 
The  greatest  Prince  with  pompous  roialty: 
Mongst  which,  there  in  a  silver  dish  did  ly 
Twoo  golden  apples  of  unvalewd  price; 
Far  passing  those  which  Hercules  came  by, 
Or  those  which  Atalanta  did  entice; 
Exceeding  sweet,  yet  voyd  of  sinfull  vice; 
That  many  sought,  yet  none  could  ever  taste ; 
Sweet  fruit  of  pleasure,  brought  from  Paradice 
By  Love  himselfe,  and  in  his  garden  plaste. 

Her  brest  that  table  was,  so  richly  spredd; 

My  thoughts  the  guests,  which  would  thereon 
have  fedd. 

LXXVIII 

Lackyng  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place, 
Lyke  a  young  fawne,  that  late  hath  lost  the  hynd; 
And  seeke  each  where,  where  last  I  sawe  her  face, 
Whose  ymage  yet  I  carry  fresh  in  mynd. 
I  seeke  the  fields  with  her  late  footing  synd ; 
I  seeke  her  bowre  with  her  late  presence  deckt; 
Yet  nor  in  field  nor  bowre  I  her  can  fynd; 
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Yet  field  and  bowre  are  full  of  her  aspect: 
But,  when  myne  eyes  I  thereunto  direct, 
They  ydly  back  returne  to  me  agayne: 
And,  when  I  hope  to  see  theyr  trew  object, 
I  fynd  my  selfe  but  fed  with  fancies  vayne. 

Ceasse  then,  myne  eyes,  to  seeke  her  selfe  to  see ; 

And  let  my  thoughts  behold  her  selfe  in  mee. 

LXXIX 

Men  call  you  fayre,  and  you  doe  credit  it,    ^ 
For  that  your  selfe  ye  dayly  such  doe  see:  '3 
But  the  trew  fayre,  that  is  the  gentle  wit;  A 
And  vertuous  mind,  is  much  more  praysd  of  me  £ 
For  all  the  rest,  how  ever  fayre  it  be,     ft 
Shall  turne  to  nought  and  loose  that  glorious  hew;l 
But  onely  that  is  permanent  and  free 
From  frayle  corruption,  that  doth  flesh  ensew>' 
That  is  true  beau  tie:   that  doth  argue  you   _ 
To  be  divine,  and  borne  of  heavenly  seed;   ° 
Deriv'd  from  that  fayre  Spirit,  from  whom  al  true f 
And  perfect  beauty  did  at  first  proceed: 

He  onely  fayre,  and  what  he  fayre  hath  made ; 

All  other  fayre,  lyke  flowres,  untymely  fade. 

LXXX 

After  so  long  a  race  as  I  have  run 
Through  Faery  land,  which  those  six  books  com- 
pile, 

Give  leave  to  rest  me  being  halfe  fordonne, 
And  gather  to  myselfe  new  breath  awhile. 
Then,  as  a  steed  refreshed  after  toyle, 
Out  of  my  prison  I  will  breake  anew; 
And  stoutly  will  that  second  worke  assoyle, 
With  strong  endevour  and  attention  dew. 
Till  then  give  leave  to  me,  in  pleasant  mew 
To  sport  my  muse,  and  sing  my  loves  sweet  praise ; 
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The  contemplation  of  whose  heavenly  hew, 
My  spirit  to  an  higher  pitch  will  rayse, 

But  let  her  prayses  yet  be  low  and  meane, 
Fit  for  the  handmayd  of  the  Faery  Queene. 

LXXXI 

Fayre  is  my  love,  when  her  fayre  golden  heares 
With  the  loose  wynd  ye  waving  chance  to  marke; 
Fayre,  when  the  rose  in  her  red  cheekes  appeares; 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fyre  of  love  does  sparke. 
Fayre,  when  her  brest,  lyke  a  rich  laden  barke, 
With  pretious  merchandize  she  forth  doth  lay; 
Fayre,  when  that  cloud  of  pryde,  which  oft  doth 

dark 

Her  goodly  light,  with  smiles  she  drives  away. 
But  fayrest  she,  when  so  she  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearles  and  rubyes  richly  dight: 
Throgh  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their  way 
To  beare  the  message  of  her  gentle  spright. 
The  rest  be  works  of  natures  wonderment: 
But  this  the  worke  of  harts  astonishment.     ^- 

LXXXII 

Joy  of  my  life!   full  oft  for  loving  you 
I  blesse  my  lot,  that  was  so  lucky  placed: 
But  then  the  more  your  owne  mishap  I  rew, 
That  are  so  much  by  so  meane  love  embased. 
For,  had  the  equall  hevens  so  much  you  graced 
In  this  as  in  the  rest,  ye  mote  invent 
Som  hevenly  wit,  whose  verse  could  have  enchased 
Your  glorious  name  in  golden  moniment. 
But  since  ye  deignd  so  goodly  to  relent 
To  me  your  thrall,  in  whom  is  little  worth; 
That  little,  that  I  am,  shall  all  be  spent 
In  setting  your  immortall  prayses  forth: 
Whose  lofty  argument,  uplifting  me, 
Shall  lift  you  up  unto  an  high  degree. 
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LXXXIII 

Let  not  one  sparke  of  filthy  lustfull  fyre 
Breake  out,  that  may  her  sacred  peace  molest; 
Ne  one  light  glance  of  sensuall  desyre 
Attempt  to  work  her  gentle  mindes  unrest: 
But  pure  affections  bred  in  spotlesse  brest, 
And  modest  thoughts  breathd  from  wel-tempred 

sprites, 

Goe  visit  her  in  her  chast  bowre  of  rest 
Accompanyde  with  angelick  delightes. 
There  fill  your  selfe  with  those  most  joyous  sights, 
The  which  my  selfe  could  never  yet  attayne : 
But  speake  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad  plights, 
Which  her  too  constant  stiffenesse  doth  coristrayn. 
Onely  behold  her  rare  perfection, 
And  blesse  your  fortunes  fayre  election. 

LXXXIV 

The  world  that  cannot  deeme  of  worthy  things, 
When  I  doe  praise  her,  say  I  doe  but  flatter: 
So  does  the  Cuckow,  when  the  Mavis  sings, 
Begin  his  witlesse  note  apace  to  clatter. 
But  they  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter, 
All  that  they  know  not  envy  or  admyre; 
Rather  then  envy,  let  them  wonder  at  her, 
But  not  to  deeme  of  her  desert  aspyre. 
Deepe,  in  the  closet  of  my  parts  entyre, 
Her  worth  is  written  with  a  golden  quill, 
That  me  with  heavenly  fury  doth  inspire, 
And  my  glad  mouth  with  her  sweet  prayses  fill. 

Which  when  as  Fame  in  her  shrill  trump  shal 
thunder, 

Let  the  world  chose  to  envy  or  to  wonder. 


Venemous  toung,  tipt  with  vile  adders  sting, 
Of  that  selfe  kynd  with  which  the  Furies  fell 
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Theyr  snaky  heads  doe  combe,  from  which  a  spring 
Of  poysoned  words  and  spitefull  speeches  well; 
Let  all  the  plagues,  and  horrid  paines,  of  hell 
Upon  thee  fall  for  thine  accursed  hyre 
That  with  false  forged  lyes,  which  thou  didst  tel, 
In  my  true  love  did  stirre  up  coles  of  yre ; 
The  sparkes  whereof  let  kindle  thine  own  fyre, 
And,  catching  hold  on  thine  owne  wicked  hed, 
Consume  thee  quite,  that  didst  with  guile  conspire 
In  my  sweet  peace  such  breaches  to  have  bred! 
Shame  be  thy  meed,  and  mischiefe  thy  reward, 
Dew  to  thy  self e,  that  it  for  me  prepard ! 


Since  I  did  leave  the  presence  of  my  love, 
Many  long  weary  dayes  I  have  outwo  ne; 
And  many  nights,  that  slowly  seemd  to  move 
Theyr  sad  protract  from  evening  untill  morne. 
For,  when  as  day  the  heaven  doth  adorne, 
I  wish ! that  night  the  noyous  day  would  end: 
And,  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorne, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend. 
Thus  I  the  time  with  expectation  spend, 
And  faine  my  griefe  with  cnaunges  to  beguile, 
That  further  seemes  his  terme  still  to  extend, 
And  maketh  every  minute  seeme  a  myle. 

So  sorrow  still  doth  seeme  too  long  to  last; 

But  joyous  houres  doe  fly  away  too  fast. 


Since  I  have  lackt  the  comfort  of  that  light, 
The  which  was  wont  to  lead  my  thoughts  astray; 
I  wander  as  in  darkenesse  of  the  night, 
Affrayd  of  every  dangers  least  dismay. 
Ne  ought  I  see,  though  in  the  clearest  day, 
When  others  gaze  upon  theyr  shadowes  vayne, 
But  thj  onely  image  of  that  heavenly  ray, 
D 
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Whereof  "some  glance  doth  in  mine  eie  remayne. 
Of  which  beholding  the  Idaea  playne, 
Through  contemplation  of  my  purest  part, 
With  light  thereof  I  doe  my  selfe  sustayne, 
And  thereon  feed  my  love-aff amisht  hart. 

But,   with  such  brightnesse  whylest  I   fill  my 
mind, 

I  starve  my  body,  and  mine  eyes  doe  blynd. 

LXXXVIII 

Lyke  as  the  Culver,  on  the  bared  bough, 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate; 
And,  in  her  songs,  sends  many  a  wishfull  vo'w 
For  his  returne  that  seemes  to  linger  late: 
So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate, 
Mourne  to  my  selfe  the  absence  of  my  love; 
And,  wandring  here  and  there  all  desolate, 
Seek  with  my  playnts  to  match  that  mournful  dove. 
Ne  joy  of  ought  that  under  heaven  doth  hove 
Can  comfort  me,  but  her  owne  joyous  sight: 
Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move, 
In  her  unspotted  pleasauns  to  delight. 

Dark  is  my  day,  whyles  her  fayre  light  I  mis, 
And  dead  my  life  that  wants  such  lively  blis. 


EPIGRAMS 


IN  youth,  before  I  waxed  old, 

The  blynd  boy,  Venus  baby, 

For  want  of  cunning  made  me  bold, 

In  bitter  hyve  to  grope  for  honny: 

But,  when  he  saw  me  stung  and  cry, 

He  tooke  his  wings  and  away  did  fly. 

ii 

As  Diane  hunted  on  a  day, 

She  chaunst  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 

His  quiver  by  his  head: 

One  of  his  shafts  she  stole  away. 

And  one  of  hers  did  close  convay 

Into  the  others  stead: 

With  that  Love  wounded  my  Loves  hart, 

But  Diane  beasts  with  Cupids  dart. 

in 

I  saw,  in  secret  to  my  Dame 

How  little  Cupid  humbly  came, 

And  sayd  to  her;    "  All  hayle,  my  mother!  " 

But,  when  he  saw  me  laugh,  for  shame 

His  face  with  bashfull  blood  did  flame, 

Not  knowing  Venus  from  the  other. 

"  Then,  never  blush,  Cupid,  quoth  I, 

For  many  have  err'd  in  this  beauty." 
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Upon  a  day,  as  Love  lay  sweetly  slumbring 

All  in  his  mothers  lap; 

A  gentle  Bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  murm'ring, 

About  him  flew  by  hap. 

Whereof  when  he  was  wakened  with  the  noyse, 

And  saw  the  beast  so  small; 

"  Whats  this  (quoth  he)  that  gives  so  great  a  voyce 

That  wakens  men  withall  ?  ' ' 

In  angry  wize  he  flyes  about, 

And  threatens  all  with  corage  stout. 

To  whom  his  mother  closely  smiling  sayd, 

'Twixt  earnest  and  twixt  game: 

"  See!   thou  thyself e  likewise  art  lyttle  made, 

If  thou  regard  the  same, 

And  yet  thou  suffrest  neyther  gods  in  sky, 

Nor  men  in  earth,  to  rest: 

But,  when  thou  art  disposed  cruelly, 

Theyr  sleepe  thou  doost  molest. 

Then  eyther  change  thy  cruelty, 

Or  give  like  leave  unto  the  fly." 

Nathelesse,  the  cruell  boy,  not  so  content, 

Would  needs  the  fly  pursue; 

And  in  his  hand,  with  heedlesse  hardiment, 

Him  caught  for  to  subdue. 

But,  when  on  it  he  hasty  hand  did  lay, 

The  Bee  him  stung  therefore: 

"  Now  out  alasse,  he  cryde,  and  wel-away! 

I  wounded  am  full  sore: 

The  Fly,  that  I  so  much  did  scorne, 

Hath  hurt  me  with  his  little  home." 

Unto  his  mother  straight  he  weeping  came, 
And  of  his  grief  e  complayned: 
Who  could  not  chose  but  laugh  at  his  fond  game, 
Though  sad  to  see  him  pained. 
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"  Think  now  (quod  she)  my  sonne,  how  great  the 

smart 

Of  those  whom  thou  dost  wound : 
Full  many  thou  hast  pricked  to  the  hart, 
That  pitty  never  found : 
Therefore,  henceforth  some  pitty  take, 
When  thou  doest  spoyle  of  lovers  make." 

She  tooke  him  streight  full  pitiously  lamenting, 

And  wrapt  him  in  her  smock: 

She  wrapt  him  softly,  all  the  while  repenting 

That  he  the  fly  did  mock. 

She  drest  his  wound,  and  it  embaulmed  wel 

With  salve  of  soveraigne  might: 

And  then  she  bath'd  him  in  a  dainty  well, 

The  well  of  deare  delight.  • 

Who  would  not  oft  be  stung  as  this, 

To  be  so  bath'd  in  Venus  blis  ? 

The  wanton  boy  was  shortly  wel  recured 

Of  that  his  malady : 

But  he,  soone  after,  fresh  againe  enured 

His  former  cruelty. 

And  since  that  time  he  wounded  hath  my  selfe 

With  his  sharpe  dart  of  love: 

And  now  forgets  the  cruell  carelesse  elfe 

His  mothers  heast  to  prove. 

So  now  I  languish,  till  he  please 

My  pining  anguish  to  appease. 


EPITHALAMION 

YE  learned  sisters,  which  have  oftentimes 

Beene  to  me  ayding,  others  to  adorne, 

Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  graceful!  rymes, 

That  even  the  greatest  did  not  greatly  scorne 

To  heare  theyr  names  sung  in  your  simple  layes, 

But  joyed  in  theyr  praise; 

And  when  ye  list  your  owne  mishaps  to  mourne, 

Which  death,  or  love,  or  fortunes  wreck  did  rayse, 

Your  string  could  soone  to  sadder  tenor  turne, 

And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 

Your  dolefull  dreriment: 

Now  lay  those  sorrowfull  complaints  aside; 

And,  having  all  your  heads  with  girlands  crownd, 

Helpe  me  mine  owne  loves  prayses  to  resound; 

Ne  let  the  same  of  any  be  en  vide: 

So  Orpheus  did  for  his  owne  bride ! 

So  I  unto  my  selfe  alone  will  sing; 

The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my  Eccho  ring. 

Early,  before  the  worlds  light-giving  lampe 
His  golden  beame  upon  the  hils  doth  spred, 
Having  disperst  the  nights  unchearefull  dampe, 
Doe  ye  awake ;  and,  with  fresh  lusty-hed, 
Go  to  the  bowre  of  my  beloved  love, 
My  truest  turtle  dove; 
Bid  her  awake;   for  Hymen  is  awake, 
And  long  since  ready  forth  his  maske  to  move, 
With  his  bright  Tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake, 
And  many  a  bachelor  to  waite  on  him, 
In  theyr  fresh  garments  trim. 
54  • 
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Bid  her  awake  therefore,  and  soone  her  dight, 
For  lo !  the  wished  day  is  come  at  last, 
That  shall,  for  all  the  paynes  and  sorrowes  past, 
Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight: 
And,  whylest  she  doth  her  dight, 
Doe  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  solace  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho 
ring. 

Bring  with  you  all  the  Nymphes  that  you  can  heare 
Both  of  the  rivers  and  the  f orrests  greene, 
And  of  the  sea  that  neighbours  to  her  neare: 
Al  with  gay  girlands  goodly  wel  beseene. 
And  let  them  also  with  them  bring  in  hand 
Another  gay  girland, 
For  my  fayre  love,  of  lillyes  and  of  roses, 
Bound  truelove  wize,  with  a  blew  silke  riband. 
And  let  them  make  great  store  of  bridale  poses, 
And  let  them  eeke  bring  store  of  other  flowers, 
To  deck  the  bridale  bowers. 
And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  foot  shall  tread, 
For  f eare  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong, 
Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along, 
And  diapred  lyke  the  discolored  mead, 
Which  done,  doe  at  her  chamber  dore  awayt, 
For  she  will  waken  strayt ; 
The  whiles  doe  ye  this  song  unto  her  sing, 
The  woods  shall  to  you  answer,  and  your  Eccho 
ring. 

Ye  Nymphes  of  Mulla,  which  with  carefull  heed 

The  silver  scaly  trouts  doe  tend  full  well, 

And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to  feed ; 

(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  doo  excell;) 

And  ye  likewise,  which  keepe  the  rushy  lake, 

Where  none  doo  fishes  take; 

Bynd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scatterd  light, 
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And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 

Behold  your  faces  as  the  christall  bright, 

That  when  you  come  whereas  my  love  doth  lie, 

No  blemish  she  may  spie. 

And  eke,   ye    lightfoot  mayds,   which  keepe  the 

dore, 

That  on  the  hoary  mountayne  used  to  towre; 
And    the    wylde    wolves,    which    seeke    them    to 

devoure, 
With  your  steele  darts  doo  chace  from  comming 

neer; 

Be  also  present  heere, 
To  helpe  to  decke  her,  and  to  help  to  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho 

ring. 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake !   for  it  is  time ; 
The  Rosy  Morne  long  since  left  Tithones  bed, 
All  ready  to  her  silver  coche  to  clyme ; 
And  Phoebus  gins  to  shew  his  glorious  hed. 
Hark!    how  the  cheerefull  birds  do  chaunt  theyr 

laies 

And  carroll  of  Loves  praise. 
The  merry  Larke  hir  mattins  sings  aloft; 
The  Thrush  replyes;    the  Mavis  descant  playes: 
The  Ouzell  shrills;    the  Ruddock  warbles  soft; 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 
To  this  dayes  merriment. 
Ah!     my    deere    love,    why    doe   ye   sleepe   thus 

long, 

When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 
T'  awayt  the  comming  of  your  joyous  make, 
And  hearken  to  the  birds  love-learned  song, 
The  deawy  leaves  among ! 
Nor  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr  eccho 

ring. 
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My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreames, 
And  her  fayre  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 
With    darksome   cloud,    now   shew   theyr   goodly 

beams 

More  bright  then  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rere. 
Come  now,  ye  damzels,  daughters  of  delight, 
Helpe  quickly  her  to  dight : 
But   first    come   ye    fayre    houres,    which    were 

begot, 

In  Joves  sweet  paradice  of  Day  and  Night; 
Which  doe  the  seasons  of  the  yeare  allot, 
And  al,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fayre, 
Doe  make  and  still  repayre : 

And  ye  three  handmayds  of  the  Cyprian  Queene, 
The  which  doe  still  adorne  her  beauties  pride, 
Helpe  to  addorne  my  beautifullest  bride: 
And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  betweene 
Some  graces  to  be  seene; 
And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 
The  whiles  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  your  eccho 

ring. 

Now  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come : 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  awayt: 

And  ye  fresh  boyes,  that  tend  upon  her  groome, 

Prepare  your  selves;   for  he  is  comming  strayt. 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemely  good  aray, 

Fit  for  so  joyfull  day: 

The  joyfulst  day  that  ever  sunne  did  see. 

Faire  Sun !   shew  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 

And  let  thy  lifull  heat  not  fervent  be, 

For  feare  of  burning  her  sunshyny  face, 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

O  f ayrest  Phoebus !  father  of  the  Muse ! 

If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  mote  thy  mind  delight, 

Doe  not  thy  servants  simple  boone  refuse ; 
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But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  myne ; 
Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 
Then  I  thy  soverayne  prayses  loud  wil  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  theyr  eccho 
ring. 

Harke !   how  the  Minstrils  gin  to  shrill  aloud 

Their  merry  Musick  that  resounds  from  far, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  Croud, 

That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar. 

But,  most  of  all,  the  Damzels  doe  delite 

When  they  their  tymbrels  smyte, 

And  thereunto  doe  daunce  and  carrol  sweet, 

That  all  the  sences  they  doe  ravish  quite; 

The  whyles  the  boyes  run  up   and    downe    the 

street, 

Crying  aloud  with  strong  confused  noyce, 
As  if  it  were  one  voyce, 
Hymen,  io  Hymen,  Hymen,  they  do  shout; 
That  even  to  the  heavens  theyr  shouting  shrill 
Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill; 
To  which  the  people  standing  all  about, 
As  in  approvance,  doe  thereto  applaud, 
And  loud  advaunce  her  laud; 
And  evermore  they  Hymen,  Hymen  sing, 
That  al  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr  eccho 

ring. 

Loe !   where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 
Lyke  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  East, 
Arysing  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race, 
Clad  all  in  white,  that  seemes  a  virgin  best. 
So  well  it  her  beseemes,  that  ye  would  weene 
Some  angell  she  had  beene. 
Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  lyke  golden  wyre, 
Sprinckled  with  perle,  and  perling  flowres  atweene, 
Doe  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre; 
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And,  being  crowned  with  a  girland  greene, 
Seeme  lyke  some  mayden  Queene. 
Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 
Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are; 
Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold, 
But  blush  to  heare  her  prayses  sung  so  loud, 
So  farre  from  being  proud. 
Nathlesse  doe  ye  still  loud  her  prayses  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho 
ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  fayre  a  creature  in  your  towne  before; 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adornd  with  beautyes  grace  and  vertues  store? 

Her  goodly  eyes  lyke  Saphyres  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  yvory  white, 

Her    cheekes    lyke    apples    which    the    sun    hath 

rudded, 

Her  lips  lyke  cherryes  charming  men  to  byte, 
Her  brest  like  to  a  bowle  of  creame  uncrudded, 
Her  paps  lyke  lyllies  budded, 
Her  snowie  necke  lyke  to  a  marble  towre; 
And  all  her  body  like  a  pallace  fayre, 
Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stayre, 
To  honors  seat  and  chastities  sweet  bowre. 
Why  stand  ye  still  ye  virgins  in  amaze, 
Upon  her  so  to  gaze, 
Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  eccho 

ring? 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see, 
The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  spright, 
Garnisht  with  heavenly  guifts  of  high  degree, 
Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight, 
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And  stand  astonisht  lyke  to  those  which  red 
Medusaes  mazeful  hed. 

There  dwels  sweet  love,  and  constant  chastity, 
Unspotted  fayth,  and  comely  womanhood, 
Regard  of  honour,  and  mild  modesty; 
There  vertue  raynes  as  Queene  in  royal  throne, 
And  giveth  lawes  alone, 
The  which  the  base  affections  doe  obay, 
And  yeeld  theyr  services  unto  her  will; 
Ne  thought  of  thing  uncomely  ever  may 
Thereto  approch  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 
Had  ye  once  seene  these  her  celestial  threasures, 
And  unrevealed  pleasures, 
Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  prayses  sing, 
That  al  the  woods  should  answer,  and  your  echo 
ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 
Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 
And  all  the  postes  adorne  as  doth  behove, 
And  all  the  pillours  deck  with  girlands  trim, 
For  to  receyve  this  Saynt  with  honour  dew, 
That  commeth  in  to  you. 
With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence, 
She  commeth  in,  before  th'  Almighties  view; 
Of  her  ye  virgins  learne  obedience, 
When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 
To  humble  your  proud  faces: 
Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake, 
The  which  do  endlesse  matrimony  make: 
And  let  the  roring  Organs  loudly  play 
The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 
The  whiles,  with  hollow  throates, 
The  Choristers  the  joyous  Antheme  sing, 
That  al  the  woods  may  answere,  and  their  eccho 
ring. 
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Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speakes, 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes, 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermill  stayne 
Like  crimsin  dyde  in  grayne: 
That  even  th'  Angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  Altare  doe  remaine, 
Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 
Ofte  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fayre, 
The  more  they  on  it  stare. 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 
Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 
That  suffers  not  one  looke  to  glaunce  awry, 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsownd. 
Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 
The  pledge  of  all  our  band ! 
Sing,  ye  sweet  Angels,  Alleluya  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answere,  and  your  eccho 
ring. 

Now  al  is  done :  bring  home  the  bride  againe ; 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory: 
Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gaine 
With  joyance  bring  her  and  with  jollity. 
Never  had  man  more  joyfull  day  then  this, 
Whom  heaven  would  heape  with  blis, 
Make  feast  therefore  now  all  this  live-long  day; 
This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is. 
Poure  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay, 
Poure  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full, 
Poure  out  to  all  that  wuU, 
And  sprinkle  all  the  postes  and  wals  with  wine, 
That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be  withall. 
Crowne  ye  God  Bacchus  with  a  coronall, 
And    Hymen     also     crowne     with     wreathes     of 
vine; 
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And  let  the  Graces  daunce  unto  the  rest, 
For  they  can  doo  it  best : 

The  whiles  the  maydens  doe  theyr  carroll  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  theyr  eccho 
ring. 

Ring  ye  the  bels,  ye  yong  men  of  the  towne, 
And  leave  your  wonted  labors  for  this  day: 
This  day  is  holy;  doe  ye  write  it  downe, 
That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 
This  day  the  sunne  is  in  his  chiefest  hight, 
With  Barnaby  the  bright, 
From  whence  declining  daily  by  degrees, 
He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  and  light, 
When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees. 
But  for  this  time  it  ill  ordained  was, 
To  chose  the  longest  day  in  all  the  yeare, 
And  shortest  night,  when  longest  fitter  weare: 
Yet  never  day  so  long,  but  late  would  passe. 
Ring  ye  the  bels,  to  make  it  weare  away, 
And  bonefiers  make  all  day; 
And  daunce  about  them,  and  about  them  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho 
ring. 

Ah !  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end, 
And  lende  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  love  ? 
How  slowly  do  the  houres  theyr  numbers  spend  ? 
How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move  ? 
Hast  thee,  O  fayrest  Planet,  to  thy  home, 
Within  the  Westerne  f ome : 
Thy  tyred  steedes  long  since  have  need  of  rest. 
Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloome,    . 
And  the  bright  evening-star  with  golden  creast 
Appeare  out  of  the  East, 

Fayre    childe    of     beauty!      glorious     lampe     of 
love! 
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That  ull   the  host   of    heaven    in    rankes    doost 

lead, 

And  guydest  lovers  through  the  nights  sad  dread. 
How  chearefully  thou  lookest  from  above, 
And  seemst  to  laugh  atweene  thy  twinkling  light, 
As  joying  in  the  sight 

Of  these  glad  many,  which  for  joy  doe  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their^echo 

ring! 

Now  ceasse,  ye  damsels,  your  delights  fore-past; 
Enough  it  is  that  all  the  day  was  youres : 
Now  day  is  doen,  and  night  is  nighing  fast, 
Now  bring  the  Bryde  into  the  brydall  boures. 
The  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  disaray. 
And  in  her  bed  her  lay; 
Lay  her  in  lillies  and  in  violets, 
And  silken  courteins  over  her  display, 
And  odourd  sheetes,  and  Arras  coverlets. 
Behold  how  goodly  my  faire  love  does  ly, 
In  proud  humility! 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  Jove  her  took 
In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  nowry  gras, 
Twixt  sleepe  and  wake,  after  she  weary  was, 
With  bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brooke. 
Now  it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gon, 
And  leave  my  love  alone, 
And  leave  likewise  your  former  lay  to  sing: 
The  woods  no  more  shall  answere,  nor  your  echo 
ring. 

Now  welcome,  night !  thou  night  so  long  expected, 
That  long  daies  labour  doest  at  last  defray, 
Andjall  my  cares,  which  cruell  Love  collected, 
Hast  sumd  in  one,  and  cancelled  for  aye : 
Spread  thy  broad  wing  over  my  love  and  me, 
That  no  man  may  us  see; 
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And  in  thy  sable  mantle  us  enwrap, 
From  fear  of  perrill  and  foule  horror  free. 
Let  no  false  treason  seeke  us  to  entrap, 
Nor  any  dread  disquiet  once  annoy 
The  safety  of  our  joy; 

But  let  the  night  be  calme,  and  quietsome, 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  afray. 
Lyke  as  when  Jove  with  fayre  Alcmena  lay, 
When  he  begot  the  great  .Tirynthian  groome: 
Or  lyke  as  when  he  with  thy  selfe  did  lie 
And  begot  Majesty. 

And  let  the  mayds  and  yongmen  cease  to  sing; 
Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer  nor  theyr  eccho 
ring, 

Let  no  lamenting  cryes,  nor  dolefull  teares, 

Be  heard  all  night  within,  nor  yet  without: 

Ne  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  feares, 

Breake  gentle  sleepe  with  misconceived  dout. 

Let  no  deluding  dreames,  nor  dreadfull  sights, 

Make  sudden  sad  affrights; 

Ne    let    house-fyres,     nor    lightnings    helpelesse 

harmes, 

Ne  let  the  Pouke,  nor  other  evill  sprights, 
Ne  let  mischivous  witches  with  theyr  charmes, 
Ne  let  hob  Goblins,  names  whose  sence  we  see 

not, 

Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not: 
Let  not  the  shriech  Oule  nor  the  Storke  be  heard, 
Nor  the  night  Raven,  that  still  deadly  yels; 
Nor  damned  ghosts,  cald  up  with  mighty  spels, 
Nor  griesly  vultures,  make  us  once  affeard: 
Ne  let  th'  unpleasant  Quyre  of  Frogs  still  croking 
Make  us  to  wish  theyr  choking. 
Let  none  of  these  theyr  drery  accents  sing; 
Ne  let  the  woods  them  answer,  nor  theyr  eccho 

ring. 
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But  let  stil  Silence  trew  night-watches  keepe, 
That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assurance  rayne, 
And  tymely  Sleep,  when  it  is  tyme  to  sleepe, 
May  poure  his  limbs  forth  on  your  pleasant  playne ; 
The  whiles  an  hundred  little  winged  loves, 
Like  divers-fethered  doves, 
Shall  fly  and  flutter  round  about  your  bed, 
And  in  the  secret  darke,  that  none  reproves, 
Their  prety  stealthes  shal  worke,  and  snares  shal 

spread 

To  filch  away  sweet  snatches  of  delight, 
Conceald  through  covert  night, 
Ye  sonnes  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  will ! 
For  greedy  pleasure,  carelesse  of  your  toyes, 
Thinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joyes, 
Then  what  ye  do,  albe  it  good  or  ill. 
All  night  therefore  attend  your  merry  play, 
For  it  will  soone  be  day : 
Now  none  doth  hinder  you,  that  say  or  sing; 
Ne  will  the  woods  now  answer,  nor  your  Eccho 

ring. 

Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  peepes? 

Or  whose  is  that  faire  face  that  shines  so  bright  ? 

Is  it  not  Cinthia,  she  that  never  sleepes, 

But  walkes  about  high  heaven  al  the  night  ? 

O !   f ayrest  goddesse,  do  thou  not  envy 

My  love  with  me  to  spy: 

For   thou   likewise   didst   love,    though   now   un- 

thought, 

And  for  a  fleece  of  wooll,  which  privily 
The  Latmian  shepherd  once  unto  thee  brought, 
His  pleasures  with  thee  wrought. 
Therefore  to  us  be  favourable  now; 
And  sith  of  wemens  labours  thou  hast  charge, 
And  generation  goodly  dost  enlarge, 
Encline  thy  will  t'  effect  our  wishfull  vow, 
E 
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And  the  chast  wombe  informe  with  timely  seed, 

That  may  our  comfort  breed: 

Till  which  we  cease  our  hopefull  hap  to  sing; 

Ne  let  the  woods  us  answere,  nor  our  Eccho  ring. 

And  thou,  great  Juno !   which  with  awful  might 

The  lawes  of  wedlock  still  dost  patronize; 

And  the  religion  of  the  faith  first  plight 

With  sacred  rites  hast  taught  to  solemnize : 

And  eeke  for  comfort  often  called  art 

Of  women  in  their  smart; 

Eternally  bind  thou  this  lovely  band, 

And  all  thy  blessings  unto  us  impart. 

And  thou,  glad  Genius !   in  whose  gentle  hand 

The  bridale  bowre  and  geniall  bed  remaine, 

Without  blemish  or  staine; 

And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  theyr  loves  delight 

With  secret  ayde  doest  succour  and  supply, 

Till  they  bring  forth  the  fruitfull  progeny; 

Send  us  the  timely  fruit  of  this  same  night. 

And  thou,  fayre  Hebe!    and  thou,  Hymen  free! 

Grant  that  it  may  so  be. 

Til  which  we  cease  your  further  prayse  to  sing; 

Ne  any  woods  shall  answer,  nor  your  Eccho  ring. 

And  ye  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods, 

In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaming  bright 

Doe  burne,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  clods 

In  dreadful  darknesse  lend  desired  light: 

And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  same  remayne, 

More  then  we  men  can  fayne! 

Poure  out  your  blessing  on  us  plentiously, 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  raine, 

That  we  may  raise  a  large  posterity, 

Which   from    the    earth,    which    they   may   long 

possesse 
With  lasting  happinesse, 
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Up  to  your  haughty  pallaces  may  mount; 

And,  for  the  guerdon  of  theyr  glorious  merit, 

May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit, 

Of  blessed  Saints  for  to  increase  the  count 

So  let  us  rest,  sweet  love,  in  hope  of  this, 

And  cease  till  then  our  tymely  joyes  to  sing: 

The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  our  eccho  ring ! 

Song!  made  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments, 

With  which  my  love  should  duly  have  been  dect 

Which  cutting  off  through  hasty  accidents, 

Ye  would  not  stay  your  dew  time  to  expect, 

But  promist  both  to  recompens; 

Be  unto  her  a  goodly  ornament, 

And  for  short  time  an  endlesse  moniment. 


FOWRE  HYMNES 

TO   THE    RIGHT   HONORABLE   AND   MOST   VERTUOUS    LADIES, 

THE    LADIE     MARGARET, 

COUNTESSE  OF  CUMBERLAND,  AND 

THE    LADIE    MARIE, 

COUNTESSE    OF   WARWICKE. 

HAVING  in  the  greener  times  of  my  youth,  com- 
posed these  former  two  Hymnes  in  the  praise  of 
Love  and  Beautie,  and  finding  that  the  same  too 
much  pleased  those  of  like  age  and  disposition, 
which  being  too  vehemently  caried  with  that  kind 
of  affection,  do  rather  sucke  out  poyson  to  their 
strong  passion,  then  hony  to  their  honest  delight, 
I  was  moved  by  the  one  of  you  two  most  excellent 
Ladies,  to  call  in  the  same.  But,  being  unable  so 
to  doe,  by  reason  that  many  copies  thereof  were 
formerly  scattered  abroad,  I  resolved  at  least  to 
amend,  and,  byway  of  retractation,  to  reformethem, 
making,  in  stead  of  those  two  Hymnes  of  earthly 
or  naturall  love  and  beautie,  two  others  of  heavenly 
and  celestiall.  The  which  I  doe  dedicate  joyntly 
unto  you  two  honorable  sisters,  as  to  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  rare  ornaments  of  all  true  love  and 
beautie,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  kinde; 
humbly  beseeching  you  to  vouchsafe  the  patronage 
of  them,  and  to  accept  this  my  humble  service,  in 
lieu  of  the  great  graces  and  honourable  favours 
which  ye  dayly  shew  unto  me,  untill  such  time  as  I 
68 
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may,  by  better  meanes,  yeeld  you  some  more  not- 
able testimonie  of  my  thankfull  mind  and  dutifull 
devotion.  And  even  so  I  pray  for  your  happinesse. 
Greenwich  this  first  of  September,  1596.  Your 
Honors  most  bounden  ever,  in  all  humble  service, 

ED.  SP. 


AN  HYMNE  IN  HONOUR  OF  LOVE 

LOVE,  that  long  since  hast  to  thy  mighty  powrp 
Perforce  subdude  my  poore  captived  hart, 
And,  raging  now  therein  with  restlesse  stowre, 
Doest  tyrannize  in  everie  weaker  part: 
Faine  would  I  seeke  to  ease  my  bitter  smart 
By  any  service  I  might  do  to  thee, 
Or  ought  that  else  might  to  thee  pleasing  bee. 

And  now  t'  asswage  the  force  of  this  new  flame, 

And  make  thee  more  propitious  in  my  need, 

I  meane  to  sing  the  praises  of  thy  name, 

And  thy  victorious  conquests  to  areed, 

By  which  thou  madest  many  harts  to  bleed 

Of  mighty  Victors,  with  wyde  wounds  embrewed, 

And  by  thy  cruell  darts  to  thee  subdewed. 

Onely  I  feare  my  wits  enfeebled  late. 

Through  the  sharpe  sorrowes  which  thou  hast  me 

bred, 

Should  faint,  and  words  should  f aile  me  to  relate 
The  wondrous  triumphs  of  my  great  god-hed : 
But,  if  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe  to  overspred 
Me  with  the  shadow  of  thy  gentle  wing, 
I  should  enabled  be  thy  actes  to  sing. 

Come,  then,  O  come,  thou  mightie  God  of  Love, 
Out  of  thy  silver  bowres  and  secret  blisse, 
Where  thou  doest  sit  in  Venus  lap  above, 
70 
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Bathing  thy  wings  in  her  ambrosiall  kisse, 
That  sweeter  farre  then  any  Nectar  is; 
Come  softly,  and  my  feeble  breast  inspire 
With  gentle  furie,  kindled  of  thy  fire. 

And  ye,  sweet  Muses !  which  have  often  proved 

The  piercing  points  of  his  avengefull  darts; 

And   ye,   faire   Nimphs!     which   oftentimes   have 

loved 

The  cruell  worker  of  your  kindly  smarts, 
Prepare  your  selves,  and  open  wide  your  harts 
For  to  receive  the  triumph  of  your  glorie, 
That  made  you  merie  oft  when  ye  were  sorie. 

And  ye,  faire  blossomes  of  youths  wanton  breed, 
Which  in  the  conquests  of  your  beautie  bost, 
Wherewith  your  lovers  feeble  eyes  you  feed, 
But  sterve  their  harts  that  needeth  nourture  most, 
Prepare  your  selves  to  march  amongst  his  host, 
And  all  the  way  this  sacred  hymne  do  sing, 
Made  in  the  honor  of  your  Soveraigne  king. 

V 

GREAT  GOD  OF  MIGHT,  that  reignest  in  the  mynd, 
And  all  the  bodie  to  thy  hest  doest  frame, 
Victor  of  gods,  subduer  of  mankynd, 
That  doest  the  Lions  and  fell  Tigers  tame, 
Making  their  cruell  rage  thy  scornefull  game, 
And  in  their  roring  taking  great  delight; 
Who  can  expresse  the  glorie  of  thy  might? 

Or  who  alive  can  perfectly  declare 
The  wondrous  cradle  of  thine  infancie, 
When  thy  great  mother  Venus  first  thee  bare, 
Begot  of  Plentie  and  of  Penurie, 
Though  elder  then  thine  owne  nativitie, 
And  yet  a  chyld,  renewing  still  thy  yeares, 
And  yet  the  eldest  of  the  heavenly  Peares  ? 
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For  ere  this  worlds  still  moving  mightie  masse 

Out  of  great  Chaos  ugly  prison  crept, 

In  which  his  goodly  face  long  hidden  was 

From  heavens  view,  and  in  deepe  darknesse  kept, 

Love,  that  had  now  long  time  securely  slept 

In  Venus  lap,  unarmed  then  and  naked, 

Gan  reare  his  head,  by  Clotho  being  waked: 

And,  taking  to  him  wings  of  his  owne  heate, 
Kindled  at  first  from  heavens  life-giving  fyre, 
He  gan  to  move  out  of  his  idle  seate ; 
Weakely  at  first,  but  after  with  desyre 
Lifted  aloft,  he  gan  to  mount  up  hyre, 
And,  like  fresh  Eagle,  make  his  hardie  flight 
Through  all  that  great  wide  wast,  yet  wanting 
light. 

Yet  wanting  light  to  guide  his  wandring  way, 
His  owne  faire  mother,  for  all  creatures  sake, 
Did  lend  him  light  from  her  owne  goodly  ray : 
Then  through  the  world  his  way  he  gan  to  take, 
The  world,  that  was  not  till  he  did  it  make, 
Whose    sundrie    parts    he    from    themselves    did 

sever 
The  which  before  had  lyen  confused  ever. 

The  earth,  the  ayre,  the  water,  and  the  fyre, 
Then  gan  to  raunge  them  selves  in  huge  array, 
And  with  contrary  forces  to  conspyre 
Each  against  other  by  all  meanes  they  may, 
Threatning  their  owne  confusion  and  decay: 
Ayre  hated  earth,  and  water  hated  fyre, 
Till  Love  relented  their  rebellious  yre. 

He  then  them  tooke,  and,  tempering  goodly  well 
Their  contrary  dislikes  with  loved  meanes, 
Did  place  them  all  in  order,  and  compell 
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To  keepe  them  selves  within  their  sundrie  raines 

Together  linkt  with  Adamantine  chaines; 

Yet  so,  as  that  in  every  living  wight 

They  mixe  themselves,  and  shew  their  kindly  might. 

So  ever  since  they  firmely  have  remained, 
And  duly  well  observed  his  beheast; 
Through  which  now  all  these  things  that  are  con- 
tained 

Within  this  goodly  cope,  both  most  and  least, 
Their  being  have,  and  dayly  are  increast 
Through  secret  sparks  of  his  infused  fyre, 
Which  in  the  barraine  cold  he  doth  inspyre. 

Thereby  they  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 
To  multiply  the  likenesse  of  their  kynd, 
Whilest  they  seeke  onely,  without  further  care, 
To  quench  the  flame  which  they  in  burning  fynd; 
But  man  that  breathes  a  more  immortall  mynd, 
Not  for  lusts  sake,  but  for  eternitie,  f 

Seekes  to  enlarge  his  lasting  progenie: 

For,  having  yet  in  his  deducted  spright 

Some  sparks  remaining  of  that  heavenly  fyre. 

He  is  enlumind  with  that  goodly  light, 

Unto  like  goodly  semblant  to  aspyre; 

Therefore  in  choice  of  love  he  doth  desyre 

That  seemes  on  earth  most  heavenly  to  embrace, 

That  same  is  Beautie,  borne  of  heavenly  race. 

For  sure  of  all  that  in  this  mortall  frame 
Contained  is,  nought  more  divine  doth  seeme, 
Or  that  resembleth  more  th'  immortall  flame 
Of  heavenly  light,  then  Beauties  glorious  beame. 
What  wonder  then,  if  with  such  rage  extreme 
Fraile  men,  whose  eyes  seek  heavenly  things  to  see, 
At  sight  thereof  so  much  enravisht  bee  ? 
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Which  well  perceiving,  that  imperious  boy 
Doth  therwith  tip  his  sharp  empoisned  darts, 
Which  glancing  through  the  eyes  with  countenance 

coy 
Rest    not   till    they   have    pierst   the   trembling 

harts, 

And  kindled  flame  in  all  their  inner  parts, 
Which  suckes  the  blood,  and  drinketh  up  the  lyfe, 
Of  carefull  wretches  with  consuming  griefe. 

Thenceforth  they  playne,   and  make  ful  piteous 

mone 

Unto  the  author  of  their  balef ull  bane : 
The  daies  they  waste,  the  nights  they  grieve  and 

grone, 

Their  lives  they  loath,  and  heavens  light  disdaine; 
No  light  but  that,  whose  lampe  doth  yet  remaine 
Fresh  burning  in  the  image  of  their  eye, 
They  deigne  to  see,  and  seeing  it  still  dye. 

That  whilst  thou  tyrant  Love  doest  laugh  and 

scorne 

At  their  complaints,  making  their  paine  thy  play, 
Whylest  they  lye  languishing  like  thrals  forlorne, 
The  whyles  thou  doest  triumph  in  their  decay; 
And  otherwhyles,  their  dying  to  delay, 
Thou  doest  emmarble  the  proud  hart  of  her 
Whose  love  before  their  life  they  doe  prefer. 

So  hast  thou  often  done  (ay  me,  the  more!) 
To  me  thy  vassall,  whose  yet  bleeding  hart 
With  thousand  wounds  thou  mangled  hast  so 

sore, 

That  whole  remaines  scarse  any  little  part; 
Yet,  to  augment  the  anguish  of  my  smart, 
Thou  hast  enfrosen  her  disdainefull  brest, 
That  no  one  drop  of  pitie  there  doth  rest. 
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Why  then  do  I  this  honor  unto  thee, 
Thus  to  ennoble  thy  victorious  name, 
Since  thou  doest  shew  no  favour  unto  mee, 
Ne  once  move  ruth  in  that  rebellious  Dame, 
Somewhat  to  slacke  the  rigour  of  my  flame? 
Certes  small  glory  doest  thou  winne  hereby, 
To  let  her  live  thus  free,  and  me  to  dy. 

But  if  thou  be  indeede,  as  men  thee  call, 

The  worlds  great  Parent,  the  most  kind  preserver 

Of  living  wights,  the  soveraine  Lord  of  all, 

How  falles  it  then  that  with  thy  furious  fervour 

Thou  doest  afflict  as  well  the  not-deserver, 

As  him  that  doeth  thy  lovely  heasts  despize, 

And  on  thy  subjects  most  doest  tyrannize? 

Yet  herein  eke  thy  glory  seemeth  more, 
By  so  hard  handling  those  which  best  thee  serve, 
That,  ere  thou  doest  them  unto  grace  restore, 
Thou  mayest  well  trie  if  they  will  ever  swerve, 
And  mayest  them  make  it  better  to  deserve, 
And,  having  got  it,  may  it  more  esteeme; 
For     things     hard     gotten     men    more    dearely 
deeme. 

So  hard  those  heavenly  beauties  he  enfyred 
As  things  divine,  least  passions  doe  impresse, 
The  more  of  stedf  ast  mynds  to  be  admyred, 
The  more  they  stayed  be  on  stedf astnesse ; 
But    baseborne    mynds    such    lamps    regard   the 

lesse, 

Which  at  first  blowing  take  not  hastie  f yre ; 
Such  fancies  feele  no  love,  but  loose  desyre. 

For  love  is  Lord  of  truth  and  loialtie, 
lifting  himselfe  out  of  the  lowly  dust 
On  golden  plumes  up  to  the  purest  skie, 
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Above  the  reach  of  loathly  sinfull  lust, 
Whose  base  affect  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  weake  wings  dare  not  to  heaven  fly, 
But  like  a  mold  warpe  in  the  earth  doth  ly. 

His    dunghill    thoughts,     which     do     themselves 

enure 

To  dirtie  drosse,  no  higher  dare  aspyre, 
Ne  can  his  feeble  earthly  eyes  endure 
The  flaming  light  of  that  celestiall  fyre 
Which  kindleth  love  in  generous  desyre, 
And  makes  him  mount  above  the  native  might 
Of  heavie  earth,  up  to  the  heavens  hight. 

Such  is  the  powre  of  that  sweet  passion, 
That  it  all  sordid  basenesse  doth  expell, 
And  the  refyned  mynd  doth  newly  fashion 
Unto  a  fairer  forme,  which  now  doth  dwell 
In  his  high  thought,  that  would  it  selfe  excell, 
Which  he  beholding  still  with  constant  sight, 
Admires  the  mirrour  of  so  heavenly  light. 

Whose  image  printing  in  his  deepest  wit, 

He  thereon  feeds  his  hungrie  fantasy, 

Still  full,  yet  never  satisfyde  with  it; 

Like  Tantale,  that  in  store  doth  sterved  ly, 

So  doth  he  pine  in  most  satiety ; 

For  nought  may  quench  his  infinite  desyre, 

Once  kindled  through  that  first  conceived  fyre. 

Thereon  his  mynd  affixed  wholly  is, 

Ne  thinks  on  ought  but  how  it  to  attaine; 

His  care,  his  joy,  his  hope,  is  all  on  this, 

That  seemes  in  it  all  blisses  to  containe, 

In  sight  whereof  all  other  blisse  seemes  vaine: 

Thrise  happie  man!    might  he  the  same  possesse, 

He  faines  himselfe,  and  doth  his  fortune  blesse. 
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And  though,  he  do  not  win  his  wish  to  end, 
Yet  thus  farre  happie  he  himself e  doth  weene, 
That    heavens    such    happie    grace    did    to   him 

lend, 

As  thing  on  earth  so  heavenly  to  have  seene 
His  harts  enshrined  saint,  his  heavens  queene, 
Fairer  then  fairest,  in  his  fayning  eye, 
Whose  sole  aspect  he  counts  felicitye. 

Then  forth  he  casts  in  his  unquiet  thought, 
What  he  may  do,  her  favour  to  obtaine; 
What  brave  exploit,  what  perill  hardly  wrought, 
What  puissant  conquest,  what  adventurous  paine, 
May  please  her  best,  and  grace  unto  him  gaine; 
He  dreads  no  danger,  nor  misfortune  feares, 
His  faith,  his  fortune,  in  his  breast  he  beares, 

Thou  art  his  god,  thou  art  his  mightie  guyde, 
Thou,  being  blind,  letst  him  not  see  his  feares, 
But  carriest  him  to  that  which  he  hath  eyde, 
Through  seas,  through  flames,  through  thousand 

swords  and  speares; 

Ne  ought  so  strong  that  may  his  force  withstand, 
With  which  thou  armest  his  resistlesse  hand. 

Witnesse  Leander  in  the  Euxine  waves, 

And  stout  Jineas  in  the  Trojane  fyre, 

Achilles  preassing  through  the  Phrygian  glaives, 

And  Orpheus,  daring  to  provoke  the  yre 

Of  damned  fiends,  to  get  his  love  retyre; 

For  both  through  heaven  and  hell  thou  makest 

way 
To  win  them  worship  which  to  thee  obay. 

And  if,  by  all  these  perils  and  these  paynes, 

He  may  but  purchase  lyking  in  her  eye, 

What  heavens  of  joy  then  to  himself  e  he  faynes! 
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Eftsoones  he  wypes  quite  out  of  memory 
Whatever  ill  before  he  did  aby: 
Had  it  bene  death,  yet  would  he  die  againe, 
To  live  thus  happie  as  her  grace  to  gaine. 

Yet,  when  he  hath  found  favour  to  his  will, 
He  nathemore  can  so  contented  rest, 
But  forceth  further  on,  and  striveth  still 
TJ  approch  more  neare,  till  in  her  inmost  brest 
He  may  embosomd  bee  and  loved  best; 
And  yet  not  best,  but  to  be  lov'd  alone; 
For  love  can  not  endure  a  Paragone. 

The  feare  whereof,  O  how  doth  it  torment 

His  troubled  mynd  with  more  then  hellish  paine! 

And  to  his  fayning  fansie  represent 

Sights  never  seene,  and  thousand  shadowes  vaine, 

To  breake  his  sleepe,  and  waste  his  ydle  braine : 

Thou  that  hast  never  lov'd  canst  not  beleeve 

Least  part  of  th'  evils  which  poore  lovers  greeve. 

The  gnawing  envie,  the  hart-fretting  feare, 
The  vaine  surmizes,  the  distrustfull  showes, 
The  false  reports  that  flying  tales  doe  beare, 
The  doubts,  the  daungers,  the  delayes,  the  woes, 
The  fayned  friends,  the  unassured  foes, 
With    thousands    more    then     any    tongue    can 

tell, 
Doe  make  a  lovers  life  a  wretches  hell. 

Yet  is  there  one  more  cursed  then  they  all, 
That  cancker-worme,  that  monster,  Gelosie, 
Which  eates  the  hart  and  feedes  upon  the  gall, 
Turning  all  loves  delight  to  miserie, 
Through  feare  of  loosing  his  felicitie. 
Ah,  Gods !  that  ever  ye  that  monster  placed 
In  gentle  love,  that  all  his  joyes  defaced ! 
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By    these,    O    Love!     thou    doest   thy   entrance 

make 

Unto  thy  heaven,  and  doest  the  more  endeere 
Thy  pleasures  unto  those  which  them  partake, 
As  after  stormes,  when  clouds  begin  to  cleare, 
The  Sunne  more  bright  and  glorious  doth  appeare; 
So  thou  thy  folke,  through  paines  of  Purgatorie 
Dost  beare  unto  thy  blisse,  and  heavens  glorie. 

There  thou  them  placest  in  a  Paradize 

Of  all  delight  and  joyous  happie  rest, 

Where  they  doe  feede  on  Nectar  heavenly-wize, 

With  Hercules  and  Hebe,  and  the  rest 

Of  Venus  dearlings,  through  her  bountie  blest; 

And  lie  like  Gods  in  yvorie  beds  arayd, 

With  rose  and  lillies  over  them  display d. 

There  with  thy  daughter  Pleasure  they  doe  play 

Their  hurtlesse  sports,  without  rebuke  or  blame, 

And  in  her  snowy  bosome  boldly  lay 

Their  quiet  heads,  devoyd  of  guilty  shame, 

After  full  joyance  of  their  gentle  game; 

Then  her  they  crowne  their  Goddesse  and  their 

Queene, 
And  decke  with  floures  thy  altars  well  beseene. 

Ay  me !  deare  Lord !  that  ever  I  might  hope, 

For  all  the  paines  and  woes  that  I  endure, 

To  come  at  length. unto  the  wished  scope 

Of  my  desire,  or  might  myselfe  assure 

That  happie  port  for  ever  to  recure ! 

Then  would  I  thinke  these  paines  no   paines  at 

all, 
And  all  my  woes  to  be  but  penance  small. 

Then  would  I  sing  of  thine  immortall  praise 
An  heavenly  Hymne,  such  as  the  Angels  sing, 
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And  thy  triumphant  name  then  would  I  raise 
Bove  all  the  gods,  thee  onely  honoring 
My  guide,  my  God,  my  victor,  and  my  king: 
Till  then,  dread  Lord !  vouchsafe  to  take  of  me 
This  simple  song,  thus  fram'd  in  praise  of  thee. 
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AH  !  whither,  Love !  wilt  them  now  carrie  mee  ? 
What  wontlesse  fury  dost  thou  now  inspire 
Into  my  feeble  breast,  too  full  of  thee  ? 
Whylest  seeking  to  aslake  thy  raging  fyre, 
Thou  in  me  kindlest  much  more  great  desyre, 
And  up  aloft  above  my  strength  doest  rayse 
The  wondrous  matter  of  my  fyre  to  prayse. 

That  as  I  earst,  in  praise  of  thine  owne  name, 
So  now  in  honour  of  thy  Mother  deare, 
An  honourable  Hymne  I  eke  should  frame, 
And,  with  the  brightnesse  of  her  beautie  cleare, 
The  ravisht  harts  of  gazefull  men  might  reare 
To  admiration  of  that  heavenly  light, 
From    whence    proceeds    such    soule-enchaunting 
might. 

Therto  do  thou,  great  Goddesse !  Queene  of  Beauty, 
Mother  of  love,  and  of  all  worlds  delight, 
Without  whose  soverayne  grace  and  kindly  dewty 
Nothing  on  earth  seemes  fayre  to  fleshly  sight, 
Doe  thou  vouchsafe  with  thy  love-kindling  light 
T'  illuminate  my  dim  and  dulled  eyne, 
And  beautifie  this  sacred  hymne  of  thyne: 

That  both  to  thee,  to  whom  I  meane  it  most, 
And  eke  to  her,  whose  faire  immortall  beame 
Hath  darted  fyre  into  my  feeble  ghost, 
F  81 
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That  now  it  wasted  is  with  woes  extreame, 
It  may  so  please,  that  she  at  length  will  streame 
Some  deaw  of  grace  into  my  withered  hart, 
After  long  sorrow  and  consuming  smart. 

WHAT  TIME  THIS  WORLDS  GREAT  WORK-MAISTER 

DID  CAST 

To  make  al  things  such  as  we  now  behold, 
It  seemes  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  plast 
A  goodly  Paterne,  to  whose  perfect  mould 
He  fashiond  them  as  comely  as  he  could, 
That  now  so  faire  and  seemely  they  appeare, 
As  nought  may  be  amended  any  wheare. 

That  wondrous  Paterne,  wheresoere  it  bee, 
Whether  in  earth  layd  up  in  secret  store, 
Or  else  in  heaven,  that  no  man  may  it  see 
With  sinfull  eyes,  for  feare  it  to  deflore, 
Is  perfect  Beautie,  which  all  men  adore; 
Whose  face  and  feature  doth  so  much  excell 
All  mortall  sence,  that  none  the  same  may  tell. 

Thereof  as  every  earthly  thing  partakes 
Or  more  or  lesse,  by  influence  divine, 
So  it  more  faire  accordingly  it  makes, 
And  the  grosse  matter  of  this  earthly  myne 
Which  clotheth  it  thereafter  doth  refyne, 
Doing  away  the  drosse  which  dims  the  light 
Of  that  faire  beame  which  therein  is  empight. 

For,  through  infusion  of  celestiall  powre, 
The  duller  earth  it  quickneth  with  delight, 
And  life-full  spirits  privily  doth  powre 
Through  all  the  parts,  that  to  the  lookers  sight 
They  seeme  to  please ;  That  is  thy  soveraine  might, 
O  Cyprian  Queene !  which  flowing  from  the  beame 
Of  thy  bright  starre,  thou  into  them  doest  streame. 
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That  is  the  thing  which  giveth  pleasant  grace 
To  all  things  faire,  that  kindleth  lively  fyre, 
Light  of  thy  lampe ;   which,  shyning  in  the  face, 
Thence  to  the  soule  darts  amorous  desyre, 
And  robs  the  harts  of  those  which  it  admyre; 
Therewith  thou  pointest  thy  Sons  poysned  arrow, 
That   wounds   the   life,    and   wastes   the   inmost 
marrow. 

How  vainely  then  doe  ydle  wits  invent, 
That  beautie  is  nought  else  but  mixture  made 
Of  colours  faire,  and  goodly  temp'rament 
Of  pure  complexions,  that  shall  quickly  fade 
And  passe  away,  like  to  a  sommers  shade; 
Or  that  it  is  but  comely  composition 
Of  parts  well  measurd,  with  meet  disposition ! 

Hath  white  and  red  in  it  such  wondrous  powre, 
That  it    can  pierce  through   th'    eyes   unto   the 

hart, 

And  therein  stirre  such  rage  and  restlesse  stowre, 
As  nought  but  death  can  stint  his  dolours  smart? 
Or  can  proportion  of  the  outward  part 
Move  such  affection  in  the  inward  mynd, 
That  it  can  rob  both  sense,  and  reason  blynd  ? 

Why  doe  not  then  the  blossomes  of  the  field, 
Which  are  arayd  with  much  more  orient  hew, 
And  to  the  sense  most  daintie  odours  yield, 
Worke  like  impression  in  the  lookers  vew? 
Or  why  doe  not  faire  pictures  like  powre  shew, 
In  which  oft-times  we  nature  see  of  art 
Exceld,  in  perfect  limming  every  part? 

But  ah!   beleeve  me  there  is  more  then  so, 
That  workes  such  wonders  in  the  minds  of  men; 
I,  that  have  often  prov'd,  too  well  it  know, 
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And  who  so  list  the  like  assayes  to  ken, 
Shall  find  by  tryall,  and  confesse  it  then, 
That  Beautie  is  not,  as  fond  men  misdeeme, 
An  outward  shew  of  things  that  onely  seeme. 

For  that  same  goodly  hew  of  white  and  red, 
With  which  the  cheekes  are  sprinckled,  shal  decay, 
And  those  sweete  rosy  leaves,  so  fairely  spred 
Upon  the  lips,  shall  fade  and  fall  away 
To  that  they  were,  even  to  corrupted  clay: 
That  golden  wyre,  those  sparckling  stars  so  bright, 
Shall  turne  to  dust,  and  loose  their  goodly  light. 

But  that  faire  lampe,  from  whose  celestiall  ray 
That  light  proceedes,  which  kindleth  lovers  fire, 
Shall  never  be  extinguisht  nor  decay; 
But,  when  the  vitall  spirits  doe  expyre, 
Unto  her  native  planet  shall  retyre; 
For  it  is  heavenly  borne  and  can  not  die, 
Being  a  parcel!  of  the  purest  skie. 

For  when  the  soule,  the  which  derived  was, 
At  first,  out  of  that  great  immortall  Spright, 
By  whom  all  live  to  love,  whilome  did  pas 
Downe  from  the  top  of  purest  heavens  hight 
To  be  embodied  here,  it  then  tooke  light 
And  lively  spirits  from  that  fayrest  starre 
Which  lights  the  world  forth  from  his  firie  carre. 

Which  powre  retayning  still  or  more  or  lesse, 
When  she  in  fleshly  seede  is  eft  enraced, 
Through  every  part  she  doth  the  same  impresse, 
According  as  the  heavens  have  her  graced, 
And  frames  her    house,   in    which    she    will    be 

placed, 

Fit  for  her  selfe,  adorning  it  with  spoyle 
Of  th'  heavenly  riches  which  she  robd  erewhyle. 
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Therof  it  comes  that  these  faire   soules,   which 

have 

The  most  resemblance  of  that  heavenly  light, 
Frame  to  themselves  most  beautifull  and  brave 
Their  fleshly  bowre,  most  fit  for  their  delight, 
And  the  grosse  matter  by  a  soveraine  might 
Tempers  so  trim,  that  it  may  well  be  seene 
A  pallace  fit  for  such  a  virgin  Queene. 

So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure, 

And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 

So  it  the  fairer  bodie  doth  procure 

To  habit  in,  and  it  more  fairely  dight 

With  chearefull  grace  and  amiable  sight; 

For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take; 

For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make. 

Therefore  where-ever  that  thou  doest  behold 

A  comely  corpse,  with  beautie  faire  endewed, 

Know    this   for    certaine,    that    the    same   doth 

hold 

A  beauteous  soule,  with  faire  conditions  thewed, 
Fit  to  receive  the  seede  of  vertue  strewed; 
For  all  that  faire  is,  is  by  nature  good; 
That  is  a  signe  to  know  the  gentle  blood. 

Yet  oft  it  falles  that  many  a  gentle  mynd 
Dwels  in  deformed  tabernacle  drownd, 
Either  by  chaunce,  against  the  course  of  kynd, 
Or  through  unaptnesse  in  the  substance  fownd, 
Which  it  assumed  of  some  stubborne  grownd, 
That  will  not  yield  unto  her  formes  direction, 
But  is  deform'd  with  some  foule  imperfection. 

And  oft  it  falles,  (aye  me,  the  more  to  rew!) 
That  goodly  beautie,  albe  heavenly  borne, 
Is  foule  abusd,  and  that  celestiall  hew, 
Which  doth  the  world  with  her  delight  adorne, 
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Made  but  the  bait  of  sinne,  and  sinners  scorne, 
Whitest  every  one  doth  seeke  and  sew  to  have  it, 
But  every  one  doth  seeke  but  to  deprave  it. 

Yet  nathemore  is  that  faire  beauties  blame, 

But  theirs  that  do  abuse  it  unto  ill: 

Nothing  so  good,  but  that  through  guilty  shame 

May  be  corrupt,  and  wrested  unto  will: 

Nathelesse  the  soule  is  faire  and  beauteous  still, 

How  ever  fleshes  fault  it  filthy  make; 

For  things  immortall  no  corruption  take. 

But  ye,  faire  Dames!   the  worlds  deare  ornaments 
And  lively  images  of  heavens  light, 
Let  not  your  beames  with  such  disparagements 
Be  dimd,  and  your  bright  glorie  darkned  quight; 
But,  mindfull  still  of  your  first  countries  sight, 
Doe  still  preserve  your  first  informed  grace, 
Whose  shadow  yet  shynes  in  your  beauteous  face. 

Loath  that  foule  blot,  that  hellish  fierbrand, 

Disloiall  lust  faire  beauties  foulest  blame, 

That    base    affections,   which    your    eares    would 

bland 

Commend  to  you  by  loves  abused  name, 
But  is  indeede  the  bondslave  of  defame; 
Which  will  the  garland  of  your  glorie  marre, 
And  quench  the    light    of    your    bright    shyning 

starre. 

But  gentle  Love,  that  loiall  is  and  trew, 
Will  more  illumine  your  resplendent  ray, 
And  adde  more  brightnesse  to  your  goodly  hew, 
From  light  of  his  pure  fire;  which,  by  like  way 
Kindled  of  yours,  your  likenesse  doth  display; 
Like  as  two  mirrours,  by  opposd  reflexion, 
Doe  both  expresse  the  faces  first  impression. 
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Therefore,  to  make  your  beautie  more  appeare, 
It  you  behoves  to  love,  and  forth  to  lay 
That  heavenly  riches  which  in  you  ye  beare, 
That  men  the  more  admyre  their  fountaine  may; 
For  else  what  booteth  that  celestiall  ray, 
If  it  in  darknesse  be  enshrined  ever, 
That  it  of  loving  eyes  be  vewed  never  ? 

But,  in  your  choice  of  Loves,  this  well  advize, 
That  likest  to  your  selves  ye  them  select, 
The  which  your  forms  first  sourse  may  sympathize, 
And  with  like  beauties  parts  be  inly  deckt; 
For,  if  you  loosely  love  without  respect, 
It  is  no  love,  but  a  discordant  warre, 
Whose    unlike     parts     amongst    themselves     do 
jarre. 

For  Love  is  a  celestiall  harmonie 

Of  likely  harts  composd  of  starres  concent, 

Which  joyne  together  in  sweete  sympathie, 

To  worke  ech  others  joy  and  true  content, 

Which  they  have  harbourd  since  their  first  descent 

Out  of  their  heavenly  bowres,  where  they  did  see 

And  know  ech  other  here  belov'd  to  bee. 

Then  wrong  it  were  that  any  other  twaine 
Should  in  loves  gentle  band  combyned  bee 
But  those  whom  heaven  did  at  first  ordaine, 
And  made  out  of  one  mould  the  more  t'agree; 
For  all,  that  like  the  beautie  which  they  see, 
Streight  do  not  love;   for  Love  is  not  so  light 
As  streight  to  burne  at  first  beholders  sight. 

But  they,  which  love  indeede,  looke  otherwise, 
With  pure  regard  and  spotlesse  true  intent, 
Drawing  out  of  the  object  of  their  eyes 
A  more  refyned  forme,  which  they  present 
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Unto  their  mind,  voide  of  all  blemishment ; 
Which  it  reducing  to  her  first  perfection, 
Beholdeth  free  from  fleshes  frayle  infection. 

And  then  conforming  it  unto  the  light, 

Which  in  it  selfe  it  hath  remaining  still, 

Of  that  first  Sunne,  yet  sparckling  in  his  sight, 

Thereof  he  fashions  in  his  higher  skill 

An  heavenly  beau  tie  to  his  fancies  will; 

And,  it  embracing  in  his  mind  entyre, 

The  mirrour  of  his  owne  thought  doth  admyre. 

Which  seeing  now  so  inly  faire  to  be, 
As  outward  it  appeareth  to  the  eye, 
And  with  his  spirits  proportion  to  agree, 
He  thereon  fixeth  all  his  fantasie, 
And  fully  setteth  his  felicitie; 
Counting  it  fairer  then  it  is  indeede, 
And  yet  indeede  her  fairenesse  doth  exceede. 
For  lovers  eyes  more  sharply  sighted  bee 
Then  other  mens,  and  in  deare  loves  delight 
See  more  then  any  other  eyes  can  see, 
Through  mutuall  receipt  of  beanies  bright, 
Which  carrie  privie  message  to  the  spright, 
And  to  their  eyes  that  inmost  faire  display, 
As  plaine  as  light  discovers  dawning  day. 

Therein  they  see,  through  amorous  eye-glaunces, 
Armies  of  Loves  still  flying  too  and  fro, 
Which  dart  at  them  their  litle  fierie  launces 
Whom  having  wounded,  backe  againe  they  go, 
Carrying  compassion  to  their  lovely  foe; 
Who,  seeing  her  faire  eyes  so  sharpe  effect, 
Cures  all  their  sorrowes  with  one  sweete  aspect. 

In  which  how  many  wonders  doe  they  reede 
To  their  conceipt,  that  others  never  see 
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Now  of  her  smiles,  with  which  their  soules  they 

feede, 

Like  Gods  with  Nectar  in  their  bankets  free: 
Now  of  her  lookes,  which  like  to  Cordials  bee ; 
But  when  her  words  embassade  forth  she  sends, 
Lord,  how  sweete  musicke  that  unto  them  lends ! 

Sometimes  upon  her  forhead  they  behold 
A  thousand  Graces  masking  in  delight; 
Sometimes  within  her  eye-lids  they  unfold 
Ten    thousand    sweet    belgards,    which    to    their 

sight 

Doe  seeme  like  twinckling  starres  in  frostie  night; 
But  on  her  lips,  like  rosy  buds  in  May, 
So  many  millions  of  chaste  pleasures  play. 

All  those,  O  Cytherea !  and  thousands  more 
Thy  handmaides  be,  which  do  on  thee  attend, 
To  decke  thy  beautie  with  their  dainties  store, 
That  may  it  more  to  mortall  eyes  commend, 
And  make  it  more  admyr'd  of  foe  and  frend; 
That  in  mens  harts  thou  mayst  thy  throne  enstall, 
And  spred  thy  lovely  kingdome  over-all. 

Then  16,  tryumph!   O  great  Beauties  Queene, 
Advance  the  banner  of  thy  conquest  hie, 
That  all  this  world,  the  which  thy  vassals  beene, 
May  draw  to  thee,  and  with  dew  fealtie 
Adore  the  powre  of  thy  great  Majestie, 
Singing  this  Hymne  in  honour  of  thy  name, 
Compyld  by  me,  which  thy  poore  liegeman  am! 

In  lieu  whereof  graunt,  O  great  Soveraine! 
That  she,  whose  conquering  beautie  doth  captive 
My  trembling  hart  in  her  eternall  chaine, 
One  drop  of  grace  at  length  will  to  me  give, 
That  I  her  bounden  thrall  by  her  may  live, 
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And  this  same  life,  which  first  fro  me  she  reaved, 
May  owe  to  her,  of  whom  I  it  receaved. 

And  you,  faire  Venus  dearling,  my  deare  dread! 
Fresh  flowre  of  grace,  great  Goddesse  of  my  life, 
When  your  faire  eyes  these  fearefull  lines  shal  read, 
Deigne  to  let  fall  one  drop  of  dew  reliefe, 
That  may  recure  my  harts  long  pyning  griefe, 
And  shew  what  wondrous  powre  your  beauty  hath, 
That  can  restore  a  damned  wight  from  death. 
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LOVE,  lift  me  up  upon  thy  golden  wings, 

From  this  base  world  unto  thy  heavens  hight, 

Where  I  may  see  those  admirable  things 

Which  there  thou  workest  by  thy  soveraine  might, 

Farre  above  feeble  reach  of  earthly  sight, 

That  I  thereof  an  heavenly  Hymne  may  sing 

Unto  the  God  of  Love,  high  heavens  king. 

Many  lewd  layes  (ah!   woe  is  me  the  more!) 
In  praise  of  that  mad  fit  which  fooles  call  love, 
I  have  in  th'  heat  of  youth  made  heretofore, 
That  in  light  wits  did  loose  affection  move; 
But  all  those  follies  now  I  do  reprove, 
And  turned  have  the  tenor  of  my  string, 
The  heavenly  prayses  of  true  love  to  sing. 

And  ye  that  wont  with  greedy  vaine  desire 

To  reade  my  fault,  and,  wondring  at  my  flame, 

To  warme  your  selves  at  my  wide  sparckling  fire, 

Sith  now  that  heat  is  quenched,  quench  my  blame, 

And  in  l^er  ashes  shrowd  my  dying  shame; 

For  who  my  passed  follies  now  pursewes, 

Beginnes  his  owne,  and  my  old  fault  renewes. 

BEFORE  THIS  WORLDS  GREAT  FRAME,  in  which  all 

things 

Are  now  containd,  found  any  being-place, 
Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  his  eyas  wings 
About  that  mightie  bound  which  doth  embrace 
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The  rolling  Spheres,   and  parts  their  houres  by 

space, 

That  High  Eternall  Powre,  which  now  doth  move 
In  all  these  things,  mov'd  in  it  selfe  by  love. 

It  lov'd  it  selfe,  because  it  selfe  was  fake; 
(For  faire  is  lov'd;)  and  of  it  selfe  begot, 
Like  to  it  selfe  his  eldest  sonne  and  heire, 
Eternall,  pure,  and  voide  of  sinfull  blot,  "! 

The  firstling  of  his  joy,  in  whom  no  jot 
Of  loves  dislike  or  pride  was  to  be  found, 
Whom  he  therefore  with  equall  honour  crownd. 

With  him  he  raignd,  before  all  time  prescribed, 
In  endlesse  glorie  and  immortall  might, 
Together  with  that  third  from  them  derived, 
Most  wise,  most  holy,  most  almightie  Spright! 
Whose  kingdomes  throne  no  thought  of  earthly 

wight 

Can  comprehend,  much  lesse  my  trembling  verse 
With  equall  words  can  hope  it  to  reherse. 

Yet,  O  most  blessed  Spirit !   pure  lampe  of  light, 
Eternall  spring  of  grace  and  wisedome  trew, 
Vouchsafe  to  shed  into  my  barren  spright 
Some  little  drop  of  thy  celestiall  dew, 
That  may  my  rymes  with  sweet  infuse  embrew, 
And  give  me  words  equall  unto  my  thought, 
To  tell  the  marveiles  by  thy  mercie  wrought. 

Yet  being  pregnant  still  with  powrefull  grace, 
And  full  of  fruitfull  love,  that  loves  to  get 
Things  like  himselfe,  and  to  enlarge  his  race, 
His  second  brood,  though  not  in  powre  so  great, 
Yet  full  of  beautie,  next  he  did  beget 
An  infinite  increase  of  Angels  bright, 
All  glistring  glorious  in  their  Makers  light. 
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To  them  the  heavens  illimitable  hight 

(Not  this  round  heaven,   which  we  from  hence 

behold, 

Adornd  with  thousand  lamps  of  burning  light, 
And  with  ten  thousand  gemmes  of  shyning  gold,) 
He  gave  as  their  inheritance  to  hold, 
That  they  might  serve  him  in  eternall  blis, 
And  be  partakers  of  those  joyes  of  his. 

There  they  in  their  trinall  triplicities 
About  him  wait,  and  on  his  will  depend, 
Either  with  nimble  wings  to  cut  the  skies, 
When  he  them  on  his  messages  doth  send, 
Or  on  his  owne  dread  presence  to  attend, 
Where  they  behold  the  glorie  of  his  light, 
And  caroll  Hymnes  of  love  both  day  and  night. 

Both  day  and  night,  is  unto  them  all  one; 
For  he  his  beames  doth  still  to  them  extend, 
That  darknesse  there  appeareth  never  none; 
Ne  hath  their  day,  ne  hath  their  blisse,  an  end, 
But  there  their  termelesse  time  in  pleasure  spend; 
Ne  ever  should  their  happinesse  decay, 
Had  not  they  dar'd  their  Lord  to  disobay. 

But  pride,  impatient  of  long  resting  peace, 
Did  puffe  them  up  with  greedy  bold  ambition, 
That  they  gan  cast  their  state  how  to  increase 
Above  the  fortune  of  their  first  condition, 
And  sit  in  Gods  owne  seat  without  commission: 
The  brightest  Angell,  even  the  Child  of  Light, 
Drew  millions  more  against  their  God  to  fight. 

Th'  Almighty,  seeing  their  so  bold  assay, 
Kindled  the  flame  of  His  consuming  yre, 
And  with  His  onely  breath  them  blew  away 
From  heavens  hight,  to  which  they  did  aspyre, 
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To  deepest  hell,  and  lake  of  damned  fyre, 
Where    they    in    darknesse    and     dread     horror 

dwell, 
Hating  the  happie  light  from  which  they  fell. 

So  that  next  off -spring  of  the  Makers  love, 
Next  to  Himselfe  in  glorious  degree, 
Degendering  to  hate,  fell  from  above 
Through  pride,  (for  pride  and  love  may  ill  agree) 
And  now  of  sinne  to  all  ensample  bee : 
How  then  can  sinfull  flesh  itselfe  assure, 
Sith  purest  Angels  fell  to  be  impure  ? 

But  that  Eternall  Fount  of  love  and  grace, 
Still  flowing  forth  His  goodnesse  unto  all, 
Now  seeing  left  a  waste  and  emptie  place 
In  His  wyde  Pallace,  through  those  Angels  fall, 
Cast  to  supply  the  same,  and  to  enstall 
A  new  unknowen  Colony  therein, 
Whose  root  from  earths  base  groundworke  shold 
begin. 

<   Therefore  of  clay,  base,  vile,  and  next  to  nought, 
Yet  form'd  by  wondrous  skill,  and  by  His  might, 
According  to  an  heavenly  patterne  wrought, 
Which  He  had  fashiond  in  his  wise  foresight, 
'   He  man  did  make,  and  breathdd  a  living  spright 
*    Into  his  face  most  beautifull  and  fayre, 

Endewd  with  wisedomes  riches,  heavenly,  rare. 

Such  He  him  made,  that  he  resemble  might 
Himselfe,  as  mortall  thing  immortall  could  ; 
Him  to  be  Lord  of  every  living  wight 
He  made  by  love  out  of  His  owne  like  mould, 
In  whom  He  might  His  mightie  selfe  behould; 
For  Love  doth  love  the  thing  belov'd  to  see, 
That  like  itselfe  in  lovely  shape  may  bee. 
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But  man,  forgetfull  of  his  Makers  grace 
No  lesse  then  Angels  whom  he  did  ensew, 
Fell  from  the  hope  of  promist  heavenly  place, 
Into  the  mouth  of  death,  to  sinners  dew, 
And  all  his  off -spring  into  thraldome  threw, 
Where  they  for  ever  should  in  bonds  remaine 
Of  never-dead  yet  ever-dying  paine; 

Till  that  great  Lord  of  Love,  which  him  at  first 

Made  of  meere  love,  and  after  liked  well, 

Seeing  him  lie  like  creature  long  accurst 

In  that  deepe  horror  of  despeyred  hell, 

Him,  wretch,  in  doole  would  let  no  lenger  dwell, 

But  cast  out  of  that  bondage  to  redeeme, 

And  pay  the  price,  all  were  his  debt  extreeme. 

Out  of  the  bosome  of  eternall  blisse, 

In  which  he  reigned  with  his  glorious  syre, 

He  downe  descended,  like  a  most  demisse 

And  abject  thrall,  in  fleshes  fraile  attyre, 

That  He  for  him  might  pay  sinnes  deadly  hyre, 

And  him  restore  unto  that  happie  state 

In  which  he  stood  before  his  haplesse  fate. 

In  flesh  at  first  the  guilt  committed  was, 
Therefore  in  flesh  it  must  be  satisfyde; 
Nor  spirit,  nor  Angell,  though  they  man  surpas, 
Could  make  amends  to  God  for  mans  misguyde, 
But  onely  man  himself e,  who  selfe  did  slyde: 
So,  taking  flesh  of  sacred  virgins  wombe, 
For  mans  deare  sake  he  did  a  man  become. 

And  that  most  blessed  bodie,  which  was  borne 
Without  all  blemish  or  reprochfull  blame, 
He  freely  gave  to  be  both  rent  and  torne 
Of  cruel!  hands,  who  with  despightfull  shame 
Revyling  him,  that  them  most  vile  became, 
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At  length  him  nayled  on  a  gallow-tree, 
And  slew  the  Just  by  most  unjust  decree, 

O  huge  and  most  unspeakable  impression 

Of  loves   deepe  wound,  that  pierst  the   piteous 

hart 

Of  that  deare  Lord  with  so  entyre  affection, 
And,  sharply  launching  every  inner  part, 
Dolours  of  death  into  his  soule  did  dart, 
Doing  him  die  that  never  it  deserved, 
To  free  his  foes,  that  from  his  heast  had  swerved ! 

What  hart  can  feele  least  touch  of  so  sore  launch, 
Or    thought    can    think    the    depth   of  so    deare 

wound  ? 
Whose  bleeding  sourse  their  streames  yet   never 

staunch 

But  stil  do  flow,  and  freshly  still  redound, 
To  heale  the  sores  of  sinfull  soules  unsound, 
And  dense  the  guilt  of  that  infected  cryme 
Which  was  enrooted  in  all  fleshly  slyme. 

O  blessed  Well  of  Love !  O  Floure  of  Grace ! 

O  glorious  Morning-Starre !     O  Lampe  of  Light! 

Most  lively  image  of  thy  Fathers  face, 

Eternall  King  of  Glorie,  Lord  of  Might, 

Meeke  Lambe  of  God,  before  all  worlds  behight, 

How  can  we  thee  jequite  for  all  this  good  ? 

Or  what  can  prize  that  thy  most  precious  blood  ? 

Yet  nought  thou  ask'st  in  lieu  of  all  this  love, 

But  love  of  us,  for  guerdon  of  thy  paine : 

Ay  me !  what  can  us  lesse  then  that  behove  ? 

Had  he  required  life  of  us  againe, 

Had  it  beene  wrong  to  aske  his  owne  with  gaine  ? 

He  gave  us  life,  he  it  restored  lost; 

Then  life  were  least,  that  us  so  litle  cost. 
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But  he  our  life  hath  left  unto  us  free, 
Free  that  was  thrall,  and  blessed  that  was  band ; 
Ne  ought  demaunds  but  that  we  loving  bee, 
As  he  himself e  hath  lov'd  us  afore-hand, 
And  bound  thereto  with  an  eternall  band, 
Him  first  to  love  that  us  so  dearely  bought, 
And  next  our  brethren,  to  his  image  wrought. 

Him  first  to  love  great  right  and  reason  is, 
Who  first  to  us  our  life  and  being  gave, 
And  after,  when  we  fared  had  amisse, 
Us  wretches  from  the  second  death  did  save; 
And  last,  the  food  of  life,  which  now  we  have, 
Even  he  himselfe,  in  his  deare  sacrament, 
To  feede  our  hungry  soules,  unto  us  lent. 

Then  next,  to  love  our  brethren,  that  were  made 
Of  that  selfe  mould,  and  that  selfe  Makers  hand, 
That  we,  and  to  the  same  againe  shall  fade, 
Where  they  shall  have  like  heritage  of  land, 
How  ever  here  on  higher  steps  we  stand, 
Which  also  were  with  selfe-same  price  redeemed 
That  we,  how  ever  of  us  light  esteemed. 

And  were  they  not,  yet  since  that  loving  Lord 

Commaunded  us  to  love  them  for  his  sake, 

Even  for  his  sake,  and  for  his  sacred  word, 

Which  in  his  last  bequest  he  to  us  spake, 

We  should  them  love,  and  with  their  needs  partake; 

Knowing  that,  whatsoere  to  them  we  give, 

We  give  to  him  by  whom  we  all  doe  live. 

Such  mercy  he  by  his  most  holy  reede 
Unto  us  taught,  and  to  approve  it  trew, 
Ensampled  it  by  his  most  righteous  deede, 
Shewing  us  mercie  (miserable  crew!) 
That  we  the  like  should  to  the  wretches  shew, 
G 
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And  love  our  brethren;  thereby  to  approve 
How  much,  himselfe  that  loved  us,  we  love. 

Then    rouze    thy    selfe,    O    Earth!     out    of  thy 

soyle, 

In  which  thou  wallowest  like  to  filthy  swyne, 
And  doest  thy  mynd  in  durty  pleasures  moyle, 
Unmindfull  of  that  dearest  Lord  of  thyne; 
Lift  up  to  him  thy  heavie  clouded  eyne, 
That  thou  his  soveraine  bountie  mayst  behold, 
And  read,  through  love,  his  mercies  manifold. 

Beginne  from  first,  where  he  encradled  was 
In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay, 
Betweene  the  toylefull  Oxe  and  humble  Asse, 
And  in  what  rags,  and  in  how  base  aray, 
The  glory  of  our  heavenly  riches  lay, 
When  him  the  silly  Shepheards  came  to  see, 
Whom  greatest  Princes  sought  on  lowest  knee. 

From  thence  reade  on  the  storie  of  his  life, 
His  humble  carriage,  his  unfaulty  wayes, 
His  cancred  foes,  his  fights,  his  toyle,  his  strife, 
His  paines,  his  povertie,  his  sharpe  assayes, 
Through  which  he  past  his  miserable  dayes, 
Offending  none,  and  doing  good  to  all, 
Yet  being  malist  both  of  great  and  small. 

And  looke  at  last,  how  of  most  wretched  wights 

He  taken  was,  betrayd,  and  false  accused; 

How  with  most  scornefull  taunts,  and  fell  despights, 

He  was  revyld,  disgrast,  and  foule  abused; 

How  scourgd,   how  crownd,   how  buffeted,   how 

brused ; 

And  lastly,  how  twixt  robbers  crucifyde, 
With  bitter  wounds,  through  hands,  through  feet, 

and  syde! 
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Then  let  thy  flinty  hart,  that  feeles  no  paine, 

Empierced  be  with  pittifull  remorse, 

And  let  thy  bowels  bleede  in  every  vaine, 

At  sight  of  his  most  sacred  heavenly  corse, 

So  torne  and  mangled  with  malicious  forse; 

And  let  thy  soule,  whose  sins  his  sorrows  wrought, 

Melt  into  teares,  and  grone  in  grieved  thought. 

With  sence  whereof,  whilest  so  thy  softened  spirit 
Is  inly  toucht.  and  humbled  with  meeke  zeale 
Through  meditation  of  his  endlesse  merit, 
Lift  up  thy  mind  to  th'  Author  of  thy  weale, 
And  to  his  soveraine  mercie  doe  appeale ; 
Learne  him  to  love  that  loved  thee  so  deare, 
And  in  thy  brest  his  blessed  image  beare. 

With  all  thy  hart,  with  all  thy  soule  and  mind, 
Thou  must  him  love,  and  his  beheasts  embrace; 
All  other  loves,  with  which  the  world  doth  blind 
Weake  fancies,  and  stirre  up  affections  base, 
Thou  must  renounce  and  utterly  displace, 
And  give  thy  selfe  unto  him  full  and  free, 
That  full  and  freely  gave  himselfe  to  thee. 

Then  shalt  thou  feele  thy  spirit  so  possest, 
And  ravisht  with  devouring  great  desire 
Of  his  deare  selfe,  that  shall  thy  feeble  brest 
Inflame  with  love,  and  set  thee  all  on  fire 
With  burning  zeale,  through  every  part  entire, 
That  in  no  earthly  thing  thou  shalt  delight, 
But  in  his  sweet  and  amiable  sight. 

Thenceforth  all  worlds  desire  will  in  thee  dye, 
And  all  earthes  glorie,  on  which  men  do  gaze, 
Seeme  durt  and  drosse  in  thy  pure-sighted  eye, 
Compar'd  to  that  celestiall  beauties  blaze, 
Whose  glorious  beames  all  fleshly  sense  doth  daze 
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With  admiration  of  their  passing  light, 
Blinding  the  eyes,  and  lumining  the  spright. 

Then  shall  thy  ravisht  soule  inspired  bee 

With    heavenly    thoughts    farre    above    humane 

skil, 

And  thy  bright  radiant  eyes  shall  plainely  see 
Th'  Idee  of  his  pure  glorie  present  still 
Before  thy  face,  that  all  thy  spirits  shall  fill 
With  sweete  enragement  of  celestiall  love, 
Kindled  through  sight  of  those  faire  things  above. 
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RAPT  with  the  rage  of  mine  own  ravisht  thought, 

Through  contemplation  of  those  goodly  sights, 

And  glorious  images  in  heaven  wrought, 

Whose  wondrous  beauty,  breathing  sweet  delights 

Do  kindle  love  in  high  conceipted  sprights : 

I  faine  to  tell  the  things  that  I  behold, 

But  feele  my  wits  to  faile,  and  tongue  to  fold. 

Vouchsafe  then,  O  thou  most  Almightie  Spright ! 
From  whom  all  guifts  of  wit  and  knowledge  flow, 
To  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling  light 
Of  thine  eternall  Truth,  that  I  may  show 
Some  litle  beames  to  mortall  eyes  below 
Of  that  immortall  beautie,  there  with  thee, 
Which  in  my  weake  distraughted  mynd  I  see ; 

That  with  the  glorie  of  so  goodly  sight 

The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admyre 

Faire  seeming  shewes,  and  feed  on  vaine  delight, 

Transported  with  celestiall  desyre 

Of  those  faire   formes,   may    lift   themselves    up 

hyer, 

And  learne  to  love,  with  zealous  humble  dewty, 
Th'  eternall  fountaine  of  that  heavenly  beauty. 

Beginning  then  below,  with  th'  easie  vew 
Of  this  base  world,  subject  to  fleshly  eye, 
From  thence  to  mount  aloft,  by  order  dew, 
101 
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To  contemplation  of  th'  immortall  sky; 

Of  the  soare  faulcon  so  I  learne  to  fly, 

That  flags  awhile  her  fluttering  wings  beneath, 

Till  she  her  selfe  for  stronger  flight  can  breath. 

Then  looke,  who  list  thy  gazefull  eyes  to  feed 
With  sight  of  that  is  faire,  looke  on  the  frame 
Of  this  wyde  universe,  and  therein  reed 
The  endlesse  kinds  of  creatures  which  by  name 
Thou  canst  not  count,  much  lesse  their  natures 

aime; 

All  which  are  made  with  wondrous  wise  respect, 
And  all  with  admirable  beautie  deckt. 

First,  th'  Earth,  on  adamantine  pillers  founded 
Amid  the  Sea,  engirt  with  brasen  bands; 
Then  th'  Aire  still  flitting,  but  yet  firmely  bounded 
On  everie  side,  with  pyles  of  flaming  brands, 
Never  consumed,  nor  quencht  with  mortall  hands; 
And,  last,  that  mightie  shining  christall  wall, 
Wherewith  he  hath  encompassed  this  All. 

By  view  whereof  it  plainly  may  appeare, 
That  still  as  every  thing  doth  upward  tend, 
And  further  is  from  earth,  so  still  more  cleare 
And  faire  it  growes,  till  to  his  perfect  end. 
Of  purest  beautie  it  at  last  ascend; 
Ayre  more  then  water,  fire  much  more  then  Ayre, 
And  heaven  then  fire,  appeares  more  pure  and 
fayre. 

Looke  thou  no  further,  but  affixe  thine  eye 
On  that  bright  shynie  round  still  moving  Masse, 
The  house  of  blessed  God,  which  men  call  Skye, 
All  sowd  with  glistring  stars  more  thicke  then 

grasse, 
Whereof  each  other  doth  in  brightnesse  passe, 
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But  those  two  most,  which  ruling  night  and  day, 
As  King  and  Queene,  the  heavens  Empire  sway; 

And  tell  me  then,  what  hast  thou  ever  seene  ] 
That  to  their  beautie  may  compared  bee, 
Or  can  the  sight  that  is  most  sharpe  or  keene 
Endure  their  Captains  flaming  head  to  see? 
How  much  lesse  those,  much  higher  in  degree, 
And  so  much  fairer,  and  much  more  then  these, 
As  these  are  fairer  then  the  land  and  seas  ? 

For  farre  above  these  heavens,  which  here  we  see, 
Be  others  farre  exceeding  these  in  light, 
Not  bounded,  not  corrupt,  as  these  same  bee, 
But  infinite  in  largenesse  and  in  hight, 
Unmoving,  uncorrupt,  and  spotlesse  bright, 
That  need  no  Sunne  t'  illuminate  their  spheres, 
But  their  owne  native  light  farre  passing  theirs. 

And  as  these  heavens  still  by  degrees  arize, 
Untill  they  come  to  then:  first  Movers  bound,, 
That  in  his  mightie  compasse  doth  comprize, 
And  carrie  all  the  rest  with  him  around; 
So  those  likewise  doe  by  degrees  redound, 
And  rise  more  f  aire,  till  they  at  last  arive 
To  the  most  faire,  whereto  they  all  do  strive. 

Fake  is  the  heaven  where  happy  soules  have  place, 

In  full  enjoyment  of  felicitie, 

Whence  they  doe  still  behold  the  glorious  face 

Of  the  Divine  Eternall  Majestic; 

More  faire  is  that,  where  those  I  dees  on  hie 

Enraunged  be,  which  Plato  so  admyred, 

And  pure  Intelligences  from  God  inspyred. 

Yet  fairer  is  that  heaven,  in  which  doe  raine 
The  soveraine  Powres  and  mightie  Potentates, 
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Which  in  their  high  protections  doe  containe 
All  mortall  Princes  and  imperiall  States; 
And  fayrer  yet,  whereas  the  royall  Seates 
And  heavenly  Dominations  are  set, 
From  whom  all  earthly  governance  is  fet. 

Yet  farre  more  faire  be  those  bright  Cherubins, 
Which  all  with  golden  wings  are  overdight, 
And  those  eternall  burning  Seraphins, 
Which  from  their  faces  dart  out  fierie  light; 
Yet  fairer  then  they  both,  and  much  more  bright, 
Be  th'  Angels  and  Archangels,  which  attend 
On  Gods  owne  person,  without  rest  or  end. 

These  thus  in  faire  each  other  farre  excelling, 
As  to  the  Highest  they  approch  more  neare, 
Yet  is  that  Highest  farre  beyond  all  telling, 
Fairer  then  all  the  rest  which  there  appeare, 
Though  all  their  beauties  joynd  together  were; 
How  then  can  mortall  tongue  hope  to  expresse 
The  image  of  such  endlesse  perf ectnesse  ? 

Cease  then,  my  tongue !   and  lend  unto  my  mynd 
Leave  to  bethinke  how  great  that  beautie  is, 
Whose  utmost  parts  so  beautifull  I  fynd; 
How  much  more  those  essentiall  parts  of  his, 
His  truth,  his  love,  his  wisedome,  and  his  blis, 
His  grace,  his  doome,  his  mercy,  and  his  might, 
By  which  he  lends  us  of  himself e  a  sight ! 

Those  unto  all  he  daily  doth  display, 

And  shew  himselfe  in  th'  image  of  his  grace, 

As  in  a  looking-glasse,  through  which  he  may 

Be  seene  of  all  his  creatures  vile  and  base, 

That  are  unable  else  to  see  his  face, 

His  glorious  face !   which  glistereth  else  so  bright, 

That  th'  Angels  selves  can  not  endure  his  sight. 
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But  we,  f  raile  wights !  whose  sight  cannot  sustaine 

The  Suns  bright  beames  when  he  on  us  doth  shyne, 

But  that  their  points  rebutted  backe  againe 

Are  duld,  how  can  we  see  with  feeble  eyne 

The  glory  of  that  Majestie  Divine, 

In  sight  of  whom  both  Sun  and  Moone  are  darke, 

Compared  to  his  least  resplendent  sparke? 

The  meanes,  therefore,  which  unto  us  is  lent 

Him  to  behold,  is  on  his  workes  to  looke, 

Which  he  hath  made  in  beauty  excellent, 

And  in  the  same,  as  in  a  brasen  booke, 

To  reade  enregistred  in  every  nooke 

His  goodnesse,  which  his  beautie  doth  declare; 

For  all  thats  good  is  beautifull  and  faire. 

Thence  gathering  plumes  of  perfect  speculation, 
To  impe  the  wings  of  thy  high  flying  mynd, 
Mount  up  aloft  through  heavenly  contemplation, 
From  this  darke  world,  whose  damps  the  soule  do 

blynd, 

And,  like  the  native  brood  of  Eagles  kynd, 
On  that  bright  Sunne  of  Glorie  fixe  thine  eyes, 
Clear'd  from  grosse  mists  of  fraile  infirmities. 

Humbled  with  feare  and  awfull  reverence, 

Before  the  footestoole  of  his  Majestie 

Throw  thy  selfe  downe,  with  trembling  innocence, 

Ne  dare  looke  up  with  corruptible  eye 

On  the  dred  face  of  that  great  Deity, 

For  feare,  lest  if  he  chaunce  to  looke  on  thee, 

Thou  turne  to  nought,  and  quite  confounded  be. 

But  lowly  fall  before  his  mercie  seate, 
Close  covered  with  the  Lambes  integrity 
From  the  just  wrath  of  his  avengefull  threate 
That  sits  upon  the  righteous  throne  on  hy, 
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His  throne  is  built  upon  Eternity, 

More  firme  and  durable  then  steele  or  brasse, 

Or  the  hard  diamond,  which  them  both  doth  passe. 

His  scepter  is  the  rod  of  Righteousnesse, 

With  which  he  bruseth  all  his  foes  to  dust, 

And  the  great  Dragon  strongly  doth  represse, 

Under  the  rigour  of  his  judgement  just; 

His  seate  is  Truth,  to  which  the  faithfull  trust, 

From  whence  proceed  her  beames  so  pure  and 

bright 
That  all  about  him  sheddeth  glorious  light: 

Light,  f arre  exceeding  that  bright  blazing  sparke 
Which  darted  is  from  Titans  flaming  head, 
That  with  his  beames  enlumineth  the  darke 
And  dampish  arre,  whereby  al  things  are  red; 
Whose  nature  yet  so  much  is  marvelled 
Of  mortall  wits,  that  it  doth  much  amaze 
The  greatest  wisards  which  thereon  do  gaze. 

But  that  immortall  light,  which  there  doth  shine, 
Is  many  thousand  times  more  bright,  more  cleare, 
More  excellent,  more  glorious,  more  divine, 
Through  which  to  God  all  mortall  actions  here, 
And  even  the  thoughts  of  men,  do  plaine  appeare; 
For  from  th'  Eternall  Truth  it  doth  proceed, 
Through  heavenly  vertue  which  her  beames  doe 
breed. 

With  the  great  glorie  of  that  wondrous  light 
His  throne  is  all  encompassed  around, 
And  hid  in  his  owne  brightnesse  from  the  sight 
Of  all  that  looke  thereon  with  eyes  unsound; 
And  underneath  his  feet  are  to  be  found 
Thunder,  and  lightning,  and  tempestuous  fyre, 
The  instruments  of  his  avenging  yre. 
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There  in  his  bosome  Sapience  doth  sit, 

The  soveraine  dearling  of  the  Deity, 

Clad  like  a  Queene  in  royall  robes,  most  fit 

For  so  great  powre  and  peerlesse  majesty, 

And  all  with  gemmes  and  jewels  gorgeously 

Adornd,  that  brighter  then  the  starres  appeare, 

And  make  her  native  brightnes  seem  more  cleare. 

And  on  her  head  a  crowne  of  purest  gold 
Is  set,  in  signe  of  highest  soveraignty; 
And  in  her  hand  a  scepter  she  doth  hold, 
With  which  she  rules  the  house  of  God  on  hy, 
And  menageth  the  ever-moving  sky, 
And  in  the  same  these  lower  creatures  all 
Subjected  to  her  powre  imperiall. 

Both  heaven  and  earth  obey  unto  her  will, 

And  all  the  creatures  which  they  both  containe; 

For  of  her  fulnesse  which  the  world  doth  fill 

They  all  partake,  and  do  in  state  remaine 

As  their  great  Maker  did  at  first  ordaine, 

Through  observation  of  her  high  beheast, 

By  which  they  first  were  made,  and  still  increast, 

The  fairnesse  of  her  face  no  tongue  can  tell; 
For  she  the  daughters  of  all  wemens  race, 
And  Angels  eke,  in  beautie  doth  excell, 
Sparkled  on  her  from  Gods  owne  glorious  face, 
And  more  increast  by  her  owne  goodly  grace, 
That  it  doth  farre  exceed  all  humane  thought, 
Ne  can  on  earth  compared  be  to  ought. 

Ne  could  that  Painter  (had  he  lived  yet) 
Which  pictured  Venus  with  so  curious  quill, 
That  all  posteritie  admyred  it, 
Have  purtrayd  this,  for  all  his  maistring  skill; 
Ne  she  her  selfe,  had  she  remained  still, 
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And  were  as  fake  as  fabling  wits  do  fayne, 
Could  once  come  neare  this  beauty  soverayne. 

But  had  those  wits,  the  wonders  of  their  dayes, 

Or  that  sweete  Teian  Poet,  which  did  spend 

His  plenteous  vaine  in  setting  forth  her  prayse, 

Seene  but  a  glims  of  this  which  I  pretend, 

How  wondrously  would  he  her  face  commend, 

Above  that  Idole  of  his  fayning  thought, 

That  all  the  world  shold  with  his  rimes  be  fraught ! 

How  then  dare  I,  the  novice  of  his  Art, 
Presume  to  picture  so  divine  a  wight, 
Or  hope  t'  expresse  her  least  perfections  part, 
Whose  beautie  filles  the  heavens  with  her  light, 
And  darkes  the  earth  with  shadow  of  her  sight? 
Ah,  gentle  Muse !  thou  art  too  weake  and  faint 
The  pourtraict  of  so  heavenly  hew  to  paint. 

Let  Angels,  which  her  goodly  face  behold 
And  see  at  will,  her  soveraigne  praises  sing, 
And  those  most  sacred  mysteries  unfold 
Of  that  f aire  love  of  mightie  heavens  King ; 
Enough  is  me  t'  admyre  so  heavenly  thing, 
And,  being  thus  with  her  huge  love  possest, 
In  th'  only  wonder  of  her  selfe  to  rest, 

But  who  so  may,  thrise  happie  man  him  hold, 

Of  all  on  earth  whom  God  so  much  doth  grace, 

And  lets  his  owne  Beloved  to  behold; 

For  in  the  view  of  her  celestiall  face 

All  joy,  all  blisse,  all  happinesse,  have  place; 

Ne  ought  on  earth  can  want  unto  the  wight 

Who  of  her  selfe  can  win  the  wishf ull  sight. 

For  she,  out  of  her  secret  threasury 
Plentie  of  riches  forth  on  him  will  powre, 
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Even  heavenly  riches,  which  there  hidden  ly 
Within  the  closet  of  her  chastest  bowre, 
Th'  eternall  portion  of  her  precious  dowre, 
Which  mighty  God  hath  given  to  her  free, 
And  to  all  ihose  which  thereof  worthy  bee. 

None  thereof  worthy  be,  but  those  whom  shee 
Vouchsafeth  to  her  presence  to  receave, 
And  letteth  them  her  lovely  face  to  see, 
Whereof  such  wondrous  pleasures  they  conceave, 
And  sweete  contentment,  that  it  doth  bereave 
Their  soule  of  sense,  through  infinite  delight, 
And  them  transport  from  flesh  into  the  spright. 

In  which  they  see  such  admirable  things, 
As  carries  them  into  an  extasy, 
And  heare  such  heavenly  notes  and  carolings, 
Of  Gods  high  praise,  that  filles  the  brasen  sky; 
And  feele  such  joy  and  pleasure  inwardly, 
That  maketh  them  all  worldly  cares  forget, 
And  onely  thinke  on  that  before  them  set. 

Ne  from  thenceforth  doth  any  fleshly  sense, 

Or  idle  thought  of  earthly  things,  remaine ; 

But  all  that  earst  seemd  sweet  seemes  now  offense, 

And  all  that  pleased  earst  now  seemes  to  paine; 

Their  joy,  their  comfort,  their  desire,  their  gaine, 

Is  fixed  all  on  that  which  now  they  see ; 

All  other  sights  but  fayned  shadowes  bee. 

And  that  faire  lampe,  which  useth  to  inflame 
The  hearts  of  men  with  selfe-consuming  fyre 
Thenceforth  seemes  f owle,  and  full  of  sinf ull  blame ; 
And  all  that  pompe  to  which  proud  minds  aspyre 
By  name  of  honor,  and  so  much  desyre, 
Seemes  to  them  basenesse,  and  all  riches  drosse, 
And  all  mirth  sadnesse,  and  all  lucre  losse. 
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So  full  their  eyes  are  of  that  glorious  sight, 

And  senses  fraught  with  such  satietie, 

That  in  nought  else  on  earth  they  can  delight, 

But  in  th'  aspect  of  that  felicitie, 

Which  they  have  written  in  their  inward  ey; 

On  which  they  feed,  and  in  their  fastened  mynd 

All  happie  joy  and  full  contentment  fynd. 

Ah,  then,  my  hungry  soule !  which  long  hast  fed 
On  idle  fancies  of  thy  foolish  thought. 
And,  with  false  beauties  flattring  bait  misled, 
Hast  after  vaine  deceiptfull  shadowes  sought, 
Which  all  are  fled,  and  now  have  left  thee  nought 
But  late  repentance  through  thy  follies  prief ; 
Ah!  ceasse  to  gaze  on  matter  of  thy  grief: 

And  looke  at  last  up  to  that  Soveraine  Light, 
From  whose  pure  beams  al  perfect  beauty  springs, 
That  kindleth  love  in  every  godly  spright 
Even  the  love  of  God;  which  loathing  brings 
Of  this  vile  world  and  these  gay-seeming  things ; 
With  whose  sweete  pleasures  being  so  possest, 
Thy  straying  thoughts  henceforth  for  ever  rest. 


PROTHALAMION 

OR 

A  SPOUSALL  VERSE 

IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  DOUBLE  MARIAGE  OF  THE  TWO  HONORABLE 
AND  VERTUOUS  LADIES,  THE  LADIE  ELIZABETH  AND  THE  LADIE 
KATHERINE  SOMERSET,  DAUGHTERS  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
THE  EARLE  OF  WORCESTER,  AND  ESPOUSED  TO  THE  TWO 
WORTHIE  GENTLEMEN  M.  HENRY  GILFORD,  AND  M.  WILLIAM 
PETER,  ESQUYERS. 

CALME  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trembling 

ayre 

Sweete-breathing  Zephyrus  did  softly  play 
A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 
Hot  Titans  beames,  which  then  did  glyster  f ayre ; 
When  I,  (whom  sullein  care, 
Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitlesse  stay 
In  Princes  Court,  and  expectation  vayne 
Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  doe  fly  away, 
Like  empty  shaddowes,  did  afflict  my  brayne,) 
Walkt  forth  to  ease  my  payne 
Along  the  shoare  of  silver  streaming  Themmes; 
Whose  rutty  Bancke,  he  which  his  River  hemmes 
Was  paynted  all  with  variable  flowers, 
And  all  the  meades  adornd  with  daintie  gemmes 
Fit  to  decke  maydens  bowres, 
And  crowne  their  Paramours 
Against  the  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long: 

Sweete  Themmes!    runne  softly,  till  I   end   my 
Song 

in 
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There,  in  a  Meadow,  by  the  Rivers  side, 

A  Flocke  of  Nymphes  I  chaunced  to  espy, 

All  lovely  Daughters  of  the  Flood  thereby, 

With  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose  untyde, 

As  each  had  bene  a  Bryde; 

And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket, 

Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrayled  curiously, 

In    which    they    gathered    flowers    to    fill    their 

flasket, 

And  with  fine  Fingers  cropt  full  feateously 
The  tender  stalkes  on  hye. 
Of  every  sort,  which  in  that  Meadow  grew, 
They  gathered  some;   the  Violet,  pallid  blew, 
The  little  Dazie,  that  at  evening  closes, 
The  virgin  Lillie,  and  the  Primrose  trew, 
With  store  of  vermeil  Roses, 
To  decke  then:  Bridegromes  posies 
Against  the  Brydale  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes!    runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 

Song. 

With  that  I  saw  two  Swannes  of  goodly  hewe 

Come  softly  swimming  downe  along  the  Lee; 

Two  fairer  Birds  I  yet  did  never  see; 

The  snow,  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindus  strew, 

Did  never  whiter  shew, 

Nor  Jove  himself e,  when  he  a  Swan  would  be, 

For  love  of  Leda,  whiter  did  appeare; 

Yet  Leda  was  (they  say)  as  white  as  he, 

Yet  not  so  white  as  these,  nor  nothing  neare; 

So  purely  white  they  were, 

That  even  the  gentle  streame,  the   which  them 

bare, 

Seem'd  foule  to  them,  and  bad  his  billowes  spare 
To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  least  they  might 
Soyle    their    fayre    plumes    with    water    not    so 

fayre, 
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And  marre  their  beauties  bright, 
That  shone  as  heavens  light, 
Against  their  Brydale  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes!    runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 
Song. 

Eftsoones  the  Nymphes,  which  now  had  Flowers 

their  fill, 

Ran  all  in  haste  to  see  that  silver  brood. 
As  they  came  floating  on  the  Christal  Flood; 
Whom  when  they  sawe,  they  stood  amazed  still, 
Their  wondring  eyes  to  fill; 
Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fayre, 
Of  Fowles,  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deeme 
Them  heavenly  borne,  or  to  be  that  same  payre 
Which  through  the  Skie  draw  Venus  silver  Teeme; 
For  sure  they  did  not  seeme 
To  be  begot  of  any  earthly  Seede, 
But  rather  Angels,  or  of  Angels  breede; 
Yet  were  they  bred  of  Somers-heat,  they  say, 
In  sweetest  Season,  when  each  Flower  and  weede 
The  earth  did  fresh  aray; 
So  fresh  they  seem'd  as  day, 
Even  as  then*  Brydale  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes!    runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 

Song. 

Then  forth  they  all  out  of  their  baskets  drew 
Great     store     of    Flowers,    the    honour    of    the 

field, 

That  to  the  sense  did  fragrant  odours  yeild, 
All  which  upon  those  goodly  Birds  they  threw 
And  all  the  Waves  did  strew, 
That  like  N  old  Peneus  Waters  they  did  seeme, 
When  downe  along  by  pleasant  Tempes  shore, 
Scattred    with    Flowres,    through    Thessaly    they 

streeme, 
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That  they  appeare,  through  Lillies  plenteous  store, 

Like  a  Brydes  Chamber  flore. 

Two  of  those  Nymphes,  meane  while,  two  Gar- 
lands bound 

Of    freshest    Flowres    which    in  that   Mead  they 
found, 

The  which  presenting  all  in  trim  Array, 

Their  snowie  Foreheads  there withall  they  crownd, 

WhiTst  one  did  sing  this  Lay, 

Prepar'd  against  that  Day, 

Against  their  Brydale  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes!    runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 
Song. 

"  Ye  gentle  Birdes!   the  worlds  faire  ornament, 

And  heavens  glorie,  whom  this  happie  hower 

Doth  leade  unto  your  lovers  blisfull  bower, 

Joy  may  you  have,  and  gentle  hearts  content 

Of  your  loves  couplement; 

And  let  faire  Venus,  that  is  Queene  of  love, 

With  her  heart-quelling  Sonne  upon  you  smile, 

Whose  smile,  they  say,  hath  vertue  to  remove 

All  Loves  dislike,  and  friendships  faultie  guile 

For  ever  to  assoile. 

Let  endlesse  Peace  your  steadfast  hearts  accord, 

And  blessed  Plentie  wait  upon  your  bord; 

And  let  your  bed  with  pleasures  chast  abound, 

That  fruitfull  issue  may  to  you  afford, 

Which  may  your  foes  confound, 

And  make  your  joyes  redound 

Upon  your  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long: 

Sweete  Themmes!   runne  softlie,  till  I  end  my 
Song." 

So  ended  she;   and  all  the  rest  around 

To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong, 

Which  said  their  brydale  daye  should  not  be  long: 
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And  gentle  Eccho  from  the  neighbour  ground 
Their  accents  did  resound, 
So  forth  those  joyous  Birdes  did  passe  along, 
Adowne  the  Lee,  that  to  them  murmurde  low, 
As  he  would  speake,  but  that  he  lackt  a  tong, 
Yet  did  by  signes  his  glad  affection  show, 
Making  his  streame  run  slow. 
And  all  the  foule  which  in  his  flood  did  dwell 
Gan  flock  about  these  twaine,  that  did  excell 
The  rest,  so  far  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  starres.     So  they,  enranged  well, 
Did  on  those  two  attend, 
And  their  best  service  lend 

Against  their  wedding  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

At  length  they  all  to  mery  London  came, 

To  mery  London,  my  most  kyndly  Nurse, 

That  to  me  gave  this  Lif es  first  native  sourse, 

Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 

An  house  of  auncient  fame: 

There  when  they  came,  whereas  those  bricky  towres 

The  which  on  Themmes  brode  aged  backe  doe  ryde, 

Where  now  the  studious  Lawyers  have  their  bowers, 

There  whylome  wont  the  Templer  Knights  to  byde, 

Till  they  decayd  through  pride: 

Next  Thereunto  there  standes  a  stately  place, 

Where  oft  I  gayned  giftes  and  goodly  grace 

Of  that  great  Lord,  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 

Whose  want  too  well  now  feeles  my  freendles  case; 

But  ah!   here  fits  not  well 

Olde  woes,  but  joyes,  to  tell 

Against  the  bridale  daye,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes !  runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  Song. 

Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  Peer, 

Great  Englands  glory,  and  the  Worlds  wide  wonder, 
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Whose  dreadfull  name  late  through  all  Spaine  did 

thunder, 

And  Hercules  two  pillors  standing  neere 
Did  make  to  quake  and  feare: 
Faire  branch  of  Honor,  flower  of  Chevalrie ! 
That  fillest  England  with  thy  triumphes  fame. 
Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  victorie, 
And  endlesse  happinesse  of  thine  owne  name 
That  promiseth  the  same; 

That  through  thy  prowesse,  and  victorious  armes, 
Thy  country  may  be  freed  from  forraine  harmes; 
And  great  Elisaes  glorious  name  may  ring 
Through  al  the  world,  fil'd  with  thy  wide  Alarmes, 
Which  some  brave  muse  may  sing 
To  ages  following. 
Upon  the  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long: 

Sweete  Themmes !  runne  softly  till  I  end  my  Song. 

From  those  high  Towers  this  noble  Lord  issuing, 
Like  Radiant  Hesper,  when  his  golden  hayre 
In  th'  Ocean  billowes  he  hath  bathed  fayre, 
Descended  to  the  Rivers  open  vewing, 
With  a  great  traine  ensuing. 
Above  the  rest  were  goodly  to  bee  seene 
Two  gentle  Knights  of  lovely  face  and  feature, 
Beseeming  well  the  bower  of  anie  Queene, 
With  gifts  of  wit,  and  ornaments  of  nature, 
Fit  for  so  goodly  stature, 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  seem'd  in  sight, 
Which  decke  the  Bauldricke  of  the  Heavens  bright : 
They  two,  forth  pacing  to  the  Rivers  side, 
Received  those  two  faire  Brides,  their  Loves  delight; 
Which,  at  th'  appointed  tyde, 
Each  one  did  make  his  Bryde 
Against  their  Brydale  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweete  Themmes;    runne  softly,  till  I  end  my 
Song. 
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TO  THE   RIGHT  WORTHY  AND  NOBLE   KNIGHT 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH, 

CAPTAINE      OF      HER      MAJESTIES      GUARD,     LORD      WARDEN     OF     THE 
STANNERIES,    AND   LIEUTENANT  OF   THE  COUNTIE  OF  CORNWALL. 

SIR, — That  you  may  see  that  I  am  not  alwaies 
ydle  as  yee  thinke,  though  not  greatly  well  occupied 
nor  altogither  undutifull,  though  not  precisely 
officious,  I  make  you  present  of  this  simple  pastorall 
unworthie  of  your  higher  conceipt  for  the  meanesse 
of  the  stile,  but  agreeing  with  the  truth  in  circum- 
stance and  matter.  The  which  I  humbly  beseech 
you  to  accept  in  part  of  paiment  of  the  infinite  debt 
in  which  I  acknowledge  my  selfe  bounden  unto 
you,  for  your  singular  favours  and  sundrie  good 
turnes,  shewed  to  me  at  my  late  being  in  England, 
and  with  your  good  countenance  protect  against 
the  malice  of  evill  mouthes,  which  are  alwaies  wide 
open  to  carpe  at  and  misconstrue  my  simple  mean- 
ing. I  pray  continually  for  your  happinesse. 
From  my  house  of  Kilcoman,  the  27.  of  December, 
1591. — Yours  very  humbly,  ED.  SP. 
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THE    shepheards    boy    (best    knowen    by    that 

name) 

That  after  Tityrus  first  sung  his  lay, 
Laies  of  sweet  love,  without  rebuke  or  blame, 
Sate  (as  his  custome  was)  upon  a  day, 
Charming  his  oaten  pipe  unto  his  peres, 
The  shepheard  swaines  that  did  about  him  play: 
Who  all  the  while,  with  greedie  listfull  eares, 
Did  stand  astonisht  at  his  curious  skill, 
Like  hartlesse  deare,  dismayd  with  thunders  sound. 
At  last,  when  as  he  piped  had  his  fill, 
He  rested  him:   and,  sitting  then  around, 
One  of  those  groomes  (a  jolly  groome  was  he, 
As  ever  piped  on  an  oaten  reed, 
And  lov'd  this  shepheard  dearest  in  degree, 
Hight  Hobbinol;)   gan  thus  to  him  areed. 

"  Colin,  my  liefe,  my  life,  how  great  a  losse 
Had  all  the  shepheards  nation  by  thy  lacke: 
And  I,  poore  swaine,  of  many,  greatest  crosse; 
That,  sith  thy  Muse  first  since  thy  turning  backe 
Was  heard  to  sound  as  she  was  wont  on  hye, 
Hast  made  us  all  so  blessed  and  so  blythe, 
Whilest  thou  wast  hence,  all  dead  in  dole  did  lie: 
The  woods  were  heard  to  waile  full  many  a  sythe, 
And  all  their  birds  with  silence  to  complaine 
The  fields  with  faded  flowers  did  seem  to  mourne, 
And  all  their  flocks  from  feeding  to  refraine: 
The  running  waters  wept  for  thy  returne, 
And  all  their  fish  with  languor  did  lament: 
But  now  both  woods  and  fields  and  floods  revive, 
Sith  thou  art  come,  their  cause  of  meriment, 
That  us,  late  dead,  has  made  againe  alive: 
But  were  it  not  too  painfull  to  repeat 
The  passed  fortunes,  which  to  thee  befell 
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In  thy  late  voyage  we  thee  would  entreat, 
Now  at  thy  leisure  them  to  us  to  tell." 

To  whom  the  shepheard  gently  answered  thus; 
"  Hobbin,  thou  temptest  me  to  that  I  covet: 
For  of  good  passed  newly  to  discus, 
By  dubble  usurie  doth  twise  renew  it. 
And  since  I  saw  that  Angels  blessed  eie. 
Her  worlds  bright  sun,  her  heavens  fairest  light, 
My  mind,  full  of  my  thoughts  satietie, 
Doth  feed  on  sweet  contentment  of  that  sight: 
Since  that  same  day  in  nought  I  take  delight, 
Ne  feeling  have  in  any  earthly  pleasure, 
But  in  remembrance  of  that  glorious  bright, 
My  lifes  sole  blisse,  my  hearts  eternall  threasure. 
Wake  then,  my  pipe;   my  sleepie  Muse,  awake; 
Till  I  have  told  her  praises  lasting  long: 
Hobbin  desires,  thou  maist  it  not  forsake; — 
Harke  then,  ye  jolly  shepheards,  to  my  song." 

With  that  they  all  gan  throng  about  him  neare, 
With  hungrie  eares  to  heare  his  harmonic: 
The  whiles  their  flocks,  devoyd  of  dangers  feare, 
Did  round  about  them  feed  at  libertie. 

"  One  day  (quoth  he)  I  sat  (as  was  my  trade) 
Under  the  foote  of  Mole,  that  mountaine  hore, 
Keeping  my  sheepe  amongst  the  cooly  shade  » 
Of  the  greene  alders  by  the  Mullaes  shore; 
There  a  straunge  shepheard  chaunst  to  find  me  out, 
Whether  allured  with  my  pipes  delight, 
Whose  pleasing  sound  yshrilled  far  about, 
Or  thither  led  by  chaunce,  I  know  not  right: 
Whom  when  I  asked  from  what  place  he  came, 
And  how  he  hight,  himselfe  he  did  ycleepe 
The  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  by  name, 
And  said  he  came  far  from  the  main  sea  deepe, 
He,  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade, 
Provoked  me  to  plaie  some  pleasant  fit; 
And,  when  he  heard  the  musicke  which  I  made, 
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He  found  himself e  full  greatly  pleasd  at  it: 

Yet,  aemuling  my  pipe,  he  tooke  in  hond 

My  pipe,  before  that  aemuled  of  many, 

And  plaid  thereon;   (for  well  that  skill  he  cond;) 

Himselfe  as  skilfull  in  that  art  as  any. 

He  pip'd,  I  sung;  and,  when  he  sung,  I  piped; 

By  chaunge  of  turnes,  each  making  other  mery; 

Neither  envying  other,  nor  envied, 

So  piped  we,  until  we  both  were  weary/' 

There  interrupting  him,  a  bonie  swaine, 
That  Cuddy  hight,  him  thus  atweene  bespake: 
"  And  should  it  not  thy  readie  course  restraine, 
I  would  request  thee,  Colin,  for  my  sake, 
To  tell  what  thou  didst  sing,  when  he  did  plaie ; 
For  well  I  weene  it  worth  recounting  was, 
Whether  it  were  some  hymne,  or  morall  laie, 
Or  carol  made  to  praise  thy  loved  lasse." 

"  Nor  of  my  love,  nor  of  my  lasse  (quoth  he,) 
I  then  did  sing,  as  then  occasion  fell: 
For  love  had  me  forlorne,  forlorne  of  me, 
That  made  me  in  that  desart  chose  to  dwell. 
But  of  my  river  Bregogs  love  I  soong, 
Which  to  the  shiny  Mulla  he  did  beare, 
And  yet  doth  beare,  and  ever  will,  so  long 
As  water  doth  within  his  bancks  appeared ' 

"  Of  fellowship  (said  then  that  bony  Boy) 
Record  to  us  that  lovely  lay  againe : 
The  staie  whereof  shall  nought  these  eares  annoy, 
Who  all  that  Colin  makes  do  covet  faine." 

"  Heare  then  (quoth  he)  the  tenor  of  my  tale, 
In  sort  as  I  it  to  that  shepheard  told: 
No  leasing  new,  nor  Grandams  fable  stale, 
But  auncient  truth  confirm' d  with  credence  old. 

"  Old  father  Mole,  (Mole  hight  that  mountain 

gray 

That  walls  the  Northside  of  Armulla  dale) 
He  had  a  daughter  fresh  as  floure  of  May,  • 
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Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  pleasant  vale; 

Mulla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  hight 

The  Nimph,  which  of  that  water  course  has  charge, 

That,  springing  out  of  Mole,  doth  run  downe  right 

To  Buttevant,  where,  spreading  forth  at  large, 

It  giveth  name  unto  that  auncient  Cittie, 

Which  Kilnemullah  cleped  is  of  old; 

Whose  ragged  ruines  breed  great  ruth  and  pittie, 

To  travailers,  which  it  from  far  behold. 

Full  faine  she  lov'd,  and  was  belov'd  full  faine 

Of  her  owne  brother  river,  Bregog  hight, 

So  hight  because  of  this  deceitfull  traine, 

Which  he  with  Mulla  wrought  to  win  delight. 

But  her  old  sire  more  carefull  of  her  good, 

And  meaning  her  much  better  to  preferre, 

Did  thinke  to  match  her  with  the  neighbour  flood, 

Which  Allo  hight,  Broad- water  called  farre; 

And  wrought  so  well  with  his  continuall  paine, 

That  he  that  river  for  his  daughter  wonne: 

The  dowre  agreed,  the  day  assigned  plaine, 

The  place  appointed  where  it  should  be  doone. 

Nath-lesse  the  Nymph  her  former  liking  held; 

For  love  will  not  be  drawne,  but  must  be  ledde;  > 

And  Bregog  did  so  well  her  fancie  weld, 

That  her  good  will  he  got  her  first  to  wedde. 

But  for  her  father,  sitting  still  on  hie, 

Did  warily  still  watch  which  way  she  went, 

And  eke  from  far  observ'd,  with  jealous  eie, 

Which  way  his  course  the  wanton  Bregog  bent; 

Him  to  deceive,  for  all  his  watchfull  ward, 

The  wily  lover  did  devise  this  slight: 

First  into  many  parts  his  streame  he  shar'd, 

That,  whilest  the  one  was  watcht,  the  other  might 

Passe  unespide  to  meete  her  by  the  way; 

And  then,  besides,  those  little  streames  so  broken 

He  under  ground  so  closely  did  convay, 

That  of  their  passage  doth  appeare  no  token, 
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Till  they  into  the  Mullaes  water  slide. 

So  secretly  did  he  his  love  enjoy 

Yet  not  so  secret,  but  it  was  descride, 

And  told  her  father  by  a  shepheards  boy, 

Who,  wondrous  wroth,  for  that  so  foule  despight, 

In  great  avenge  did  roll  downe  from  his  hill 

Huge  mightie  stones,  the  which  encomber  might 

His  passage,  and  his  water-courses  spill. 

So  of  a  river,  which  he  was  of  old, 

He  none  was  made,  but  scattred  all  to  nought; 

And,  lost  emong  those  rocks  into  him  rold, 

Did  lose  his  name:   so  deare  his  love  he  bought.  ' 

Which  having  said,  him  Thestylis  bespake; 
"  Now  by  my  life  this  was  a  mery  lay, 
Worthie  of  Colin  selfe,  that  did  it  make. 
But  read  now  eke,  of  friendship  I  thee  pray, 
What  dittie  did  that  other  shepheard  sing: 
For  I  do  covet  most  the  same  to  heare, 
As  men  use  most  to  covet  forreine  thing." 

"  That  shall  I  eke  (quoth  he)  to  you  declare: 
His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 
Of  great  unkindnesse,  and  of  usage  hard, 
Of  Cynthia  the  Ladie  of  the  Sea, 
Which  from  her  presence  f aultlesse  him  debard, 
And  ever  and  anon,  with  singults  rife, 
He  cryed  out,  to  make  his  undersong; 
Ah !  my  loves  queene,  and  goddesse  of  my  life, 
Who  shall  me  pittie,  when  thou  doest  me  wrong  ? 

Then  gan  a  gentle  bonylasse  to  speake, 
That  Marin  hight;   "  Right  well  be  sure  did  plaine, 
That  could  great  Cynthiaes  sore  displeasure  breake, 
And  move  to  take  him  to  her  grace  againe. 
But  tell  on  further,  Colin,  as  befell 
Twixt  him  and  thee,  that  thee  did  hence  dissuade." 

"  When  thus  our  pipes  we  both  had  wearied  well, 
(Quoth  he)  and  each  an  end  of  singing  made 
He  gan  to  cast  great  lyking  to  my  lore, 
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And  great  dislyking  to  my  lucklesse  lot, 
That  banisht  had  my  selfe,  like  wight  forlore, 
Into  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  forgot. 
The  which  to  leave,  thenceforth  he  counseld  mee, 
Unmeet  for  man,  in  whom  was  ought  regardfull 
And  wend  with  him,  his  Cynthia  to  see; 
Whose  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  most  reward- 
full. 

Besides  her  peerlesse  skill  in  making  well, 
And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit, 
Such  as  all  womankynd  did  far  excell; 
Such  as  the  world  admyr'd,  and  praised  it: 
So  what  with  hope  of  good,  and  hate  of  ill, 
He  me  perswaded  forth  with  him  to  fare. 
Nought  tooke  I  with  me,  but  mine  oaten  quill: 
Small  needments  else  need  shepheard  to  prepare. 
So  to  the  sea  we  came ;  the  sea,  that  is 
A  world  of  waters  heaped  up  on  hie, 
Rolling  like  mountaines  in  wide  wildernesse, 
Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarse  crie." 
"  And  is  the  sea  (quoth  Coridon)  so  fearfull?  " 
"  Fearfull  much  more  (quoth  he)  then  hart  can 

fear: 
Thousand  wyld  beasts  with  deep  mouthes  gaping 

direfull 

Therin  stil  wait  poore  passengers  to  teare. 
Who  life  doth  loath,  and  longs  death  to  behold,  / 
Before  he  die,  alreadie  dead  with  feare, 
And  yet  would  live  with  heart  halfe  stonie  cold, 
Let  him  to  sea,  and  he  shall  see  it  there. 
And  yet  as  ghastly  dreadfull,  as  it  seemes, 
Bold  men,  presuming  life  for  gaine  to  sell, 
Dare   tempt   that   gulf,    and   in   those   wandring 
stremes  - 

Seek  waies  unknowne,  waies  leading  down  to  hell. 
For,  as  we  stood  there  waiting  on  the  strond, 
Behold!   an  huge  great  vessell  to  us  came, 
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*  Dauncing  upon  the  waters  back  to  lond, 
As  if  it  scornd  the  daunger  of  the  same; 
Yet  was  it  but  a  wooden  frame  and  fraile, 
Glewed  togither  with  some  subtile  matter. 
Yet  had  it  armes  and  wings,  and  head  and  taile, 
And  life  to  move  it  self e  upon  the  water. 
Strange  thing!    how  bold  and  swift  the  monster 

was, 

That  neither  car'd  for  wynd,  nor  haile,  nor  raine, 
Nor  swelling  waves,  but  thorough  them  did  passe 
So  proudly,  that  she  made  them  roare  againe. 
The  same  aboord  us  gently  did  receave, 
And  without  harme  us  farre  away  did  beare, 

»  So  farre  that  land,  our  mother,  us  did  leave, 
And  nought  but  sea  and  heaven  to  us  appeare. 
Then  hartlesse  quite,  and  full  of  inward  feare, 
That  shepheard  I  besought  to  me  to  tell, 
Under  what  skie,  or  in  what  world  we  were, 
In  which  I  saw  no  living  people  dwell. 
Who,  me  recomforting  all  that  he  might, 
Told  me  that  that  same  was  the  Regiment 
Of  a  great  shepheardesse,  that  Cynthia  hight, 
His  liege,  his  Ladie,  and  his  lifes  Regent. — 

"  If  then  (quoth  I)  a  shepheardesse  she  bee, 
Where  be  the  flockes  and  heards,  which  she  doth 

keep? 

And  where  may  I  the  hills  and  pastures  see, 
On  which  she  useth  for  to  feed  her  sheepe?  " 

"  These  be  the  hills  (quoth  he)  the  surges  hie, 
On  which  faire  Cynthia  her  heards  doth  feed: 
Her  heards  be  thousand  fishes  with  their  frie, 
Which  in  the  bosome  of  the  billowes  breed. 
Of  them  the  shepheard  which  hath  charge  in  chief, 
Is  Triton,  blowing  loud  his  wreathed  home: 
At  sound  whereof,  they  all  for  their  relief 
Wend  too  and  fro  at  evening  and  at  morne. 

And  Proteus  eke  with  him  does  drive  his  heard 
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Of  stinking  Scales  and  Porcpisces  together, 

With  hoary  head  and  deawy  dropping  beard, 

Compelling  them  which  way  he  list,  and  whether. 

And,  I  among  the  rest,  of  many  least, 

Have  in  the  Ocean  charge  to  me  assignd; 

Where  I  will  live  or  die  at  her  beheast, 

And  serve  and  honour  her  with  faithfull  mind. 

Besides  an  hundred  Nymphs  all  heavenly  borne, 

And  of  immortall  race,  doo  still  attend 

To  wash  f  aire  Cynthiaes  sheep,  when  they  be  shorne, 

And  fold    them    up,    when    they    have  made    an 

end. 

Those  be  the  shepheards  which  my  Cynthia  serve 
At  sea,  beside  a  thousand  moe  at  land : 
For  land  and  sea  my  Cynthia  doth  deserve 
To  have  in  her  commandement  at  hand." 

Thereat  I  wondred  much,  till,  wondring  more 
And  more,  at  length  we  land  far  off  descryde : 
Which  sight  much  gladed  me;  for  much  afore 
I  f eard,  least  land  we  never  should  have  eyde : 
Thereto  our  ship  her  course  directly  bent, 
As  if  the  way  she  perfectly  had  knowne. 
We  Lunday  passe;   by  that  same  name  is  ment 
An  island,  which  the  first  to  west  was  showne. 
From  thence  another  world  of  land  we  kend, 
Floting  amid  the  sea  in  jeopardie, 
And  round  about  with  mightie  white  rocks  hemd, 
Against  the  seas  encroching  crueltie. 
Those  same,  the  shepheard  told  me,  were  the  fields 
In  which  dame  Cynthia  her  landheards  fed; 
Faire  goodly  fields,  then  which  Armulla  yields 
None  fairer,  nor  more  fruitfull  to  be  red: 
The  first,  to  which  we  nigh  approched,  was 
An  high  headland  thrust  far  into  the  sea, 
Like  to  an  home,  whereof  the  name  it  has, 
Yet  seemed  to  be  a  goodly  pleasant  lea: 
There  did  a  loftie  mount  at  first  us  greet, 
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Which  did  a  stately  heape  of  stones  upreare, 
That  seemd  amid  the  surges  for  to  fleet, 
Much  greater  then  that  frame  which  us  did  beare; 
There  did  our  ship  her  fruitfull  wombe  unlade, 
And  put  us  all  ashore  on  Cynthias  land. 

"  What  land  is  that  thou  meant,  (then  Cuddy 

sayd) 
And  is  there  other  then  whereon  we  stand?  " 

"  Ah!   Cuddy  (then  quoth  Colin)  thous  a  fon, 
That  hast  not  seene  least  part  of  natures  worke: 
Much  more  there  is  unkend  then  thou  doest  kon, 
And  much  more  that  does  from  mens  knowledge 

lurke. 

For  that  same  land  much  larger  is  then  this, 
And  other  men  and  beasts  and  birds  doth  feed: 
There  fruitfull  corne,  faire  trees,  fresh  herbage  is, 
And  all  things  else  that  living  creatures  need. 
Besides  most  goodly  rivers  there  appeare, 
No  whit  inferiour  to  thy  Fanchins  praise, 
Or  unto  Alia,  or  to  Mulla  cleare: 
Nought  hast  thou,  foolish  boy,  seene  in  thy  daies." 

"  But  if  that  land  be  there  (quoth  he)  as  here, 
And  is  theyr  heaven  likewise  there  all  one  ? 
And,  if  like  heaven,  be  heavenly  graces  there, 
Like  as  in  this  same  world  where  we  do  wone?  " 

"  Both  heaven  and  heavenly  graces  do  much 

more 

(Quoth  he)  abound  in  that  same  land  then  this: 
For  there  all  happie  peace  and  plenteous  store 
Conspire  in  one  to  make  contented  blisse. 
No  wayling  there  nor  wretchednesse  is  heard, 
No  bloodie  issues  nor  no  leprosies, 
No  griesly  famine,  nor  no  raging  sweard, 
No  nightly  bordrags,  nor  no  hue  and  cries ; 
The  shepheards  there  abroad  may  safely  lie, 
On  hills  and  downes,  withouten  dread  or  daunger: 
No  ravenous  wolves  the  good  mans  hope  destroy 
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Nor  outlawes  fell  affray  the  forest  raunger. 

There  learned  arts  do  flourish  in  great  honor. 

And  Poets  wits  are  had  in  peerlesse  price: 

Religion  hath  lay  powre  to  rest  upon  her, 

Advancing  vertue  and  suppressing  vice. 

For  end,  all  good,  all  grace  there  freely  growes, 

Had  people  grace  it  gratefully  to  use: 

For  God  his  gifts  there  plenteously  bestowes, 

But  gracelesse  men  them  greatly  do  abuse." 

"  But  say  on  further  (then  said  Corylas) 
The  rest  of  thine  adventures,  that  betyded." 

"  Foorth  on  our  voyage  we  by  land  did  passe, 
(Quoth  he)  as  that  same  shepheard  still  us  guyded, 
Untill  that  we  to  Cynthiaes  presence  came: 
Whose  glorie  greater  then  my  simple  thought, 
I  found  much  greater  then  the  former  fame, 
Such  greatnes  I  cannot  compare  to  ought: 
But  if  I  her  like  ought  on  earth  might  read, 
I  would  her  lyken  to  a  crowne  of  lillies, 
Upon  a  virgin  brydes  adorned  head, 
With  Roses  dight  and  Goolds  and  Daff adillies ; 
Or  like  the  circlet  of  a  Turtle  true, 
In  which  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  bee; 
Or  like  faire  Phebes  garlond  shining  new, 
In  which  all  pure  perfection  one  may  see. 
But  vaine  it  is  to  thinke,  by  paragone 
Of  earthly  things,  to  judge  of  things  divine: 
Her  power,  her  mercy,  her  wisdome,  none 
Can  deeme,  but  who  the  Godhead  can  define. 
Why  then  do  I,  base  shepheard,  bold  and  blind, 
Presume  the  things  so  sacred  to  prophane  ? 
More  fit  it  is  t'  adore,  with  humble  mind, 
The  image  of  the  heavens  in  shape  humane." 

With  that  Alexis  broke  his  tale  asunder, 
Saying;    "  By  wondring  at  thy  Cynthiaes  praise, 
Colin,  thy  selfe  thou  mak'st  us  more  to  wonder, 
And  her  upraising  doest  thy  selfe  upraise. 
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But  let  us  heare  what  grace  she  shewed  thee, 
And  how  that  shepheard  strange  thy  cause  ad- 
vanced." 

"  The  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  (quoth  he) 
Unto  that  Goddesse  grace  me  first  enhanced, 
And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  enclin'd  her  eare, 
That  she  thenceforth  therein  gan  take  delight; 
And  it  desir'd  at  timely  houres  to  heare, 
All  were  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight; 
For  not  by  measure  of  her  owne  great  mynd, 
And  wondrous  worth,  she  mott  my  simple  song, 
But  joyd  that  country  shepheard  ought  could  fynd 
Worth  harkening  to,  emongst  the  learned  throng." 

"  Why?  (said  Alexis  then)  what  needeth  shee 
That  is  so  great  a  shepheardesse  her  selfe, 
And  hath  so  many  shepheards  in  her  fee, 
To  heare  thee  sing,  a  simple  silly  Elf e  ? 
Or  be  the  shepheards  which  do  serve  her  laesie, 
That  they  list  not  their  mery  pipes  applie? 
Or  be  their  pipes  untunable  and  craesie, 
That  they  cannot  her  honour  worthy  lie?  " 

"  Ah!   nay  (said  Colin)  neither  so,  nor  so: 
For  better  shepheards  be  not  under  skie, 
Nor  better  hable,  when  they  list  to  blow 
Their  pipes  aloud,  her  name  to  glorifie. 
There  is  good  Harpalus,  now  woxen  aged 
In  faithfull  service  of  faire  Cynthia: 
And  there  is  Corydon  though  meanly  waged, 
Yet  hablest  wit  of  most  I  know  this  day. 
And  there  is  sad  Alcyon  bent  to  mourne, 
Though  fit  to  frame  an  everlasting  dittie, 
Whose   gentle   spright   for   Daphnes   death   doth 

tourn 

Sweet  layes  of  love  to  endlesse  plaints  of  pittie. 
Ah!   pensive  boy,  pursue  that  brave  conceipt 
In  thy.sweete  Eglantine  of  Meriflure; 
Lift  up  thy  notes  unto  their  wonted  height, 
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That  may  thy  Muse  and  mates  to  mirth  allure. 

There  eke  is  Palin  worthie  of  great  praise, 

Albe  he  en  vie  at  my  rustick  quill: 

And  there  is  pleasing  Alcon,  could  he  raise 

His  tunes  from  laies  to  matter  of  more  skill. 

And  there  is  old  Palemon  free  from  spight 

Whose  carefull  pipe  may  make  the  hearer  rew: 

Yet  he  himselfe  may  rewed  be  more  right, 

That  sung  so  long  untill  quite  hoarse  he  grew. 

And  there  is  Alabaster  throughly  taught 

In  all  this  skill,  though  knowen  yet  to  few; 

Yet,  were  he  knowne  to  Cynthia  as  he  ought, 

His  Elisei's  would  be  redde  anew. 

Who  lives  that  can  match  that  heroick  song, 

Which  he  hath  of  that  mightie  Princesse  made? 

O  dreaded  Dread,  do  not  thy  selfe  that  wrong, 

To  let  thy  fame  lie  so  in  hidden  shade : 

But  call  it  forth,  O  call  him  forth  to  thee, 

To  end  thy  glorie  which  he  hath  begun: 

That,  when  he  finisht  hath  as  it  should  be, 

No  braver  Poeme  can  be  under  Sun. 

Nor  Po  nor  Tyburs  swans  so  much  renowned, 

Nor  all  the  brood  of  Greece  so  highly  praised 

Can  match  that  Muse  when  it  with  bayes  is  crowned 

And  to  the  pitch  of  her  perfection  raised. 

And  there  is  a  new  shepheard  late  up  sprong, 

The  which  doth  all  afore  him  far  surpasse; 

Appearing  well  in  that  well  tuned  song, 

Which  late  he  sung  unto  a  scornfull  lasse. 

Yet  doth  his  trembling  Muse  but  lowly  flie, 

As  daring  not  too  rashly  mount  on  hight, 

And  doth  her  tender  plumes  as  yet  but  trie 

In  loves  soft  laies  and  looser  thoughts  delight. 

Then  rouze  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniell, 

And  to  what  course  thou  please  thy  selfe  advance: 

But  most,  me  seemes,  thy  accent  will  excell 

In  Tragick  plaints  and  passionate  mischance. 
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And  there  that  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  is, 
That  spends  his  wit  in  loves  consuming  smart: 
Full  sweetly  tempred  is  that  Muse  of  his, 
That  can  empierce  a  Princes  mightie  hart. 
There  also  is  (ah  no,  he  is  not  now!) 
But  since  I  said  he  is,  he  quite  is  gone, 
Amyntas  quite  is  gone,  and  lies  full  low, 
Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  mone. 
Helpe,  O  ye  shepheards,  helpe  ye  all  in  this, 
Helpe  Amaryllis  this  her  losse  to  mourne: 
Her  losse  is  yours,  your  losse  Amyntas  is, 
Amyntas,  floure  of  shepheards  pride  forlorne: 
He  whilest  he  lived  was  the  noblest  swaine, 
That  ever  piped  in  an  oaten  quill: 
Both  did  he  other,  which  could  pipe,  maintaine, 
And  eke  could  pipe  himselfe  with  passing  skill. 
And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  Action, 
A  gentler  shepheard  may  no  where  be  found: 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thoughts  invention, 
Doth  like  himselfe  Heroically  sound. 
All  these,  and  many  others  mo  remaine, 
Now,  after  Astrof ell  is  dead  and  gone : 
But,  while  as  Astrofell  did  live  and  raine, 
Amongst  all  these  was  none  his  paragone. 
All  these  do  florish  in  their  sundry  kynd, 
And  do  then:  Cynthia  immortall  make: 
Yet  found  I  lyking  in  her  royall  mynd, 
Not  for  my  skill,  but  for  that  shepheards  sake." 

Then  spake  a  lovely  lasse,  hight  Lucida: 
"  Shepheard,  enough  of  shepheards  thou  hast  told, 
Which  favour  thee,  and  honour  Cynthia: 
But  of  so  many  Nymphs,  which  she  doth  hold 
In  her  retinew,  thou  hast  nothing  sayd; 
That  seems,  with  none  of  them  thou  favor  foundest, 
Or  art  ingratefull  to  each  gentle  mayd, 
That  none  of  all  then:  due  deserts  resoundest." 

"  Ah  far  be  it  (quoth  Colin  Clout)  fro  me, 
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That  I  of  gentle  Mayds  should  ill  deserve! 

For  that  my  selfe  I  do  professe  to  be 

Vassall  to  one,  whom  all  my  dayes  I  serve; 

The  beame  of  beautie  sparkled  from  above, 

The  floure  of  vertue  and  pure  chastitie, 

The  blossome  of  sweet  joy  and  perfect  love, 

The  pearle  of  peerlesse  grace  and  modestie: 

To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate, 

To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize: 

To  her  my  love  I  lowly  do  prostrate, 

To  her  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice: 

My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  shee, 

And  I  hers  ever  onely,  ever  one: 

One  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  bee, 

One  ever  I,  and  others  never  none/' 

Then  thus  Melissa  said;    "  Thrise  happie  Mayd, 
Whom  thou  doest  so  enforce  to  deifie: 
That  woods,  and  hills,  and  valleyes  thou  hast  made 
Her  name  to  eccho  unto  heaven  hie. 
But  say,  who  else  vouchsafed  thee  of  grace?  " 

"  They  all  (quoth  he)  me  graced  goodly  well, 
That  all  I  praise ;  but  in  the  highest  place, 
Urania,  sister  unto  Astrofell, 
In  whose  brave  mynd,  as  in  a  golden:  cofer, 
All  heavenly  gifts  and  riches  locked  are; 
More  rich  then  pearles  of  Ynde,  or  gold  of  Opher, 
And  in  her  sex  more  wonderfull  and  rare. 
Ne  lesse  praise-worthie  I  Theana  read, 
Whose  goodly  beames  though  they  be  overrdight 
With  mourning  stole  of  carefull  wydowhead, 
Yet  through  that  darksome  vale  do  glister  bright; 
She  is  the  well  of  bountie  and  brave  mynd, 
Excelling  most  in  glorie  and  great  light: 
She  is  the  ornament  of  womankind, 
And  courts  chief  garlond  with  all  vertues  dight, 
Therefore  great  Cynthia  her  in  chiefest  grace 
Doth  hold,  and  next  unto  her  selfe  advance, 
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Well  worthie  of  so  honourable  place, 

For  her  great  worth  and  noble  governance ; 

Ne  lesse  praise-worthie  is  her  sister  deare, 

Faire  Marian,  the  Muses  onely  darling: 

Whose  beautie  shyneth  as  the  morning  cleare, 

With  silver  deaw  upon  the  roses  pearling. 

Ne  lesse  praise-worthie  is  Mansilia, 

Best  knowne  by  bearing  up  great  Cynthiaes  traine: 

That  same  is  she  to  whom  Daphnaida 

Upon  her  neeces  death  I  did  complaine: 

She  is  the  paterne  of  true  womanhead, 

And  onely  mirrhor  of  feminitie: 

Worthie  next  after  Cynthia  to  tread, 

As  she  is  next  her  in  nobilitie. 

Ne  lesse  praise-worthie  Galathea  seemes, 

Then  best  of  all  that  honourable  crew, 

Faire  Galathea  with  bright  shining  beames, 

Inflaming  feeble  eyes  that  her  do  view. 

She  there  then  waited  upon  Cynthia, 

Yet  there  is  not  her  won ;  but  here  with  us 

About  the  borders  of  our  rich  Coshma, 

Now  made  of  Maa,  the  Nymph  delitious. 

Ne  lesse  praise-worthie  faire  Neaera  is, 

Neaera  ours,  not  theirs,  though  there  she  be; 

For  of  the  famous  Shure,  the  Nymph  she  is, 

For  high  desert,  advaunst  to  that  degree. 

She  is  the  blosome  of  grace  and  curtesie, 

Adorned  with  all  honourable  parts: 

She  is  the  braunch  of  true  nobilitie, 

Belov'd  of  high  and  low  with  faithfull  harts. 

Ne  lesse  praise-worthie  Stella  do  I  read, 

Though  nought  my  praises  of  her  needed  arre, 

Whom  verse  of  noblest  shepheard  lately  dead 

Hath  prais'd  and  rais'd  above  each  other  starre. 

Ne  lesse  praisworthie  are  the  sisters  three, 

The  honor  of  the  noble  familie: 

Of  which  I  meanest  boast  my  selfe  to  be, 
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And  most  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nie ; 

Phyllis,  Charillis,  and  sweet  Amaryllis. 

Phyllis,  the  faire,  is  eldest  of  the  three: 

The  next  to  her  is  bountif  ull  Charillis : 

But  th'  youngest  is  the  highest  in  degree. 

Phyllis,  the  floure  of  rare  perfection. 

Fake  spreading  forth  her  leaves  with  fresh  delight, 

That,  with  their  beauties  amorous  reflexion. 

Bereave  of  sence  each  rash  beholders  sight. 

But  sweet  Charillis  is  the  Paragone 

Of  peerlesse  price,  and  ornament  of  praise, 

Admyr'd  of  all,  yet  envied  of  none, 

Through  the  myld  temperance  of  her  goodly  raies. 

Thrise  happie  do  I  hold  thee,  noble  swaine, 

The  which  art  of  so  rich  a  spoile  possest, 

And,  it  embracing  deare  without  disdaine, 

Hast  sole  possession  in  so  chaste  a  brest ! 

Of  all  the  shepheards  daughters  which  there  bee, 

And  yet  there  be  the  fairest  under  skie, 

Or  that  elsewhere  I  ever  yet  did  see, 

A  fairer  Nymph  yet  never  saw  mine  eie: 

She  is  the  pride  and  primrose  of  the  rest, 

Made  by  the  Maker  self e  to  be  admired ; 

And  like  a  goodly  beacon  high  addrest, 

That  is  with  sparks  of  hevenlie  beautie  fired. 

But  Amaryllis,  whether  fortunate 

Or  else  unfortunate  may  I  aread, 

That  freed  is  from  Cupids  yoke  by  fate, 

Since  which  she  doth  new  bands  adventure 

dread ; — 

Shepheard,  what  ever  thou  hast  heard  to  be 
In  this  or  that  praysd  diversly  apart, 
In  her  thou  maist  them  all  assembled  see, 
And  seald  up  in  the  threasure  of  her  hart. 
Ne  thee  lesse  worthie,  gentle  Flavia, 
For  thy  chaste  life  and  vertue  I  esteeme: 
Ne  thee  lesse  worthie,  curteous  Candida, 
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For  thy  true  love  and  loyaltie  I  deeme. 

Besides  yet  many  mo  that  Cynthia  serve, 

Right  noble  Nymphs,  and  high  to  be  commended: 

But,  if  I  all  should  praise  as  they  deserve, 

This  sun  would  faile  me  ere  I  halfe  had  ended: 

Therefore,  in  closure  of  a  thankfull  mynd, 

I  deeme  it  best  to  hold  eternally 

Their  bounteous  deeds  and  noble  favours  shrynd, 

Then  by  discourse  them  to  indignifie." 

So  having  said,  Aglaura  him  bespake: 
"  Colin,  well  worthie  were  those  goodly  favours 
Bestowd  on  thee,  that  so  of  them  doest  make, 
And  them  requitest  with  thy  thankfull  labours. 
But  of  great  Cynthiaes  goodnesse,  and  high  grace, 
Finish  the  storie  which  thou  hast  begunne." 

"  More  eath  (quoth  he)  it  is  in  such  a  case 
How  to  begin,  then  know  how  to  have  donne, 
For  everie  gift,  and  everie  goodly  meed, 
Which  she  on  me  bestowd,  demaunds  a  day ; 
And  everie  day,  in  which  she  did  a  deed, 
Demaunds  a  yeare  it  duly  to  display. 
Her  words  were  like  a  streame  of  honny  fleeting, 
The  which  doth  softly  trickle  from  the  hive, 
Hable  to  melt  the  hearers  heart  unweeting, 
And  eke  to  make  the  dead  againe  alive. 
Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe  grapes, 
Which  load  the  braunches  of  the  fruitfull  vine; 
Ofiring  to  fall  into  each  mouth  that  gapes, 
And  fill  the  same  with  store  of  timely  wine. 
Her  lookes  were  like  beames  of  the  morning  Sun, 
Forth  looking  through  the  windowes  of  the  East, 
When  first  the  fleecie  cattell  have  begun 
Upon  the  perled  grasse  to  make  their  feast. 
Her  thoughts  are  like  the  fume  of  Franckincence, 
Which  from  a  golden  Censer  forth  doth  rise, 
And   throwing   forth    sweet   odours    mounts   fro 
thence 
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In  rolling  globes  up  to  the  vauted  skies. 
There  she  beholds,  with  high  aspiring  thought, 
The  cradle  of  her  owrie  creation, 
Emongst  the  seats  of  Angels  heavenly  wrought 
Much  like  an  Angell  in  all  forme  and  fashion." 

"  Colin,  (said  Cuddy  then)  thou  hast  forgot 
Thy  selfe,  me  seemes,  too  much,  to  mount  so  hie: 
Such  loftie  flight  base  shepheard  seemeth  not. 
From  flocks  and  fields,  to  angels  and  to  skie." 

."  True  (answered  he)  but  her  great  excellence 
Lifts  me  above  the  measure  of  my  might: 
That,  being  fild  with  furious  insolence, 
I  feele  my  selfe  like  one  yrapt  in  spright. 
For  when  I  thinke  of  her,  as  oft  I  ought, 
Then  want  I  words  to  speake  it  fitly  forth: 
And,  when  I  speake  of  her  what  I  have  thought, 
I  cannot  thinke  according  to  her  worth: 
Yet  will  I  thinke  of  her,  yet  will  I  speake, 
So  long  as  life  my  limbs  doth  hold  together; 
And,  when  as  death  these  vitall  bands  shall  breake, 
Her  name  recorded  I  will  leave  for  ever. 
Her  name  in  every  tree  I  will  endosse, 
That,  as  the  trees  do  grow,  her  name  may  grow: 
And  in  the  ground  each  where  will  it  engrosse, 
And  fill  with  stones,  that  all  men  may  it  know. 
The  speaking  woods,  and  murmuring  of  waters  fall, 
Her  name  He  teach  in  knowen  terms  to  frame : 
And  eke  my  lambs,  when  for  their  dams  they  call, 
He  teach  to  call  for  Cynthia  by  name. 
And,  long  while  after  I  am  dead  and  rotten, 
Amongst  the  shepheards  daughters  dancing 

rownd, 

My  layes  made  of  her  shall  not  be  forgotten, 
But  sung  by  them  with  flowry  gyrlonds  crownd. 
And  ye,  who  so  ye  be,  that  still  survive, 
When  as  ye  heare  her  memory  renewed. 
Be  witnesse  of  her  bountie  here  alive, 
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Which  she  to  Colin  her  poore  shepheard  shewed." 

Much  was  the  whole  assembly  of  those  heards 

Moov'd  at  his  speech,  so  feelingly  he  spake: 

And  stood  awhile  astonisht  at  his  words, 

Till  Thestylis  at  last  their  silence  brake, 

Saying :  "  Why  Colin,  since  thou  foundst  such  grace 

With  Cynthia  and  all  her  noble  crew; 

Why  didst  thou  ever  leave  that  happie  place, 

In  which  such  wealth  might  unto  thee  accrew; 

And  back  returnedst  to  this  barrein  soyle, 

Where  cold  and  care  and  penury  do  dwell, 

Here  to  keep  sheepe,  with  hunger  and  with  toyle? 

Most  wretched  he,  that  is  and  cannot  tell." 

"  Happie  indeed  (said  Colin)  I  him  hold, 
That  may  that  blessed  presence  still  enjoy, 
Of  fortune  and  of  envy  uncomptrold, 
Which  still  are  wont  most  happie  states  t'annoy: 
But  I,  by  that  which  little  while  I  prooved, 
Some  part  of  those  enormities  did  see, 
The  which  in  Court  continually  hooved, 
And  followd  those  which  happie  seemd  to  bee. 
Therefore  I,  silly  man,  whose  former  dayes 
Had  in  rude  fields  bene  altogether  spent, 
Durst  not  adventure  such  unknowen  wayes, 
Nor  trust  the  guile  of  fortunes  blandishment ; 
But  rather  chose  back  to  my  sheep  to  tourne, 
Whose  utmost  hardnesse  I  before  had  tryde, 
Then,  having  learnd  repentance  late,  to  mourne 
Emongst  those  wretches  which  I  there  descryde." 

"  Shepheard,  (said  Thestylis)  it  seemes  of  spight 
Thou  speakest  thus  gainst  their  felicitie, 
Which  thou  enviest,  rather  then  of  right 
That  ought  in  them  blameworthie  thou  doest  spie." 

"  Cause  have  I  none  (quoth  he)  of  cancred  will 
To  quite  them  ill,  that  me  demeand  so  well : 
But  selfe-regard  of  private  good  or  ill 
Moves  me  of  each,  so  as  I  found,  to  tell 
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And"  eke  to  warne  yong  shepheards  wandring  wit, 

Which,  through  report  of  that  lives  painted  blisse, 

Abandon  quiet  home  to  seeke  for  it, 

And  leave  their  lambes  to  losse,  misled  amisse. 

For,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  no  sort  of  life, 

For  shepheard  fit  to  lead  in  that  same  place, 

Where  each  one  seeks  with  malice,  and  with  strife, 

To  thrust  downe  other  into  foule  disgrace, 

Himself e  to  raise :   and  he  doth  soonest  rise 

That  best  can  handle  his  deceitfull  wit 

In  subtil  shifts,  and  finest  sleights  devise, 

Either  by  slaundring  his  well-deemed  name,* 

Through  leasings  lewd,  and  f ained  f orgerie ; 

Or  else  by  breeding  him  some  blot  of  blame, 

By  creeping  close  into  his  secrecie; 

To  which  him  needs  a  guilefull  hollow  hart, 

Masked  with  faire  dissembling  curtesie, 

A  filed  toung,  furnisht  with  tearmes  of  art, 

No  art  of  schoole,  but  Courtiers  schoolery. 

For  arts  of  schoole  have  there  small  countenance, 

Counted  but  toyes  to  busie  ydle  braines; 

And  there  professours  find  small  maintenance, 

But  to  be  instruments  of  others  gaines, 

Ne  is  there  place  for  any  gentle  wit, 

Unlesse  to  please  it  selfe  it  can  applie; 

But  shouldred  is,  or  out  of  doore  quite  shit, 

As  base,  or  blunt,  unmeet  for  melodie. 

For  each  mans  worth  is  measured  by  his  weed, 

As  harts  by  homes,  or  asses  by  their  eares : 

Yet  asses  been  not  all  whose  eares  exceed, 

Nor  yet  all  harts  that  homes  the  highest  beares; 

For  highest  lookes  have  not  the  highest  mynd, 

Nor  haughtie  words  most  full  of  highest  thoughts: 

But  are  like  bladders  blowen  up  with  wynd, 

That  being  prickt  do  vanish  into  noughts. 

Even  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vanitie, 

Nought  else  but  smoke,  and  fumeth  soone  away; 
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Such  is  their  glorie  that  in  simple  eie 

Seeme  greatest,  when  their  garments  are  most  gay. 

So  they  themselves  for  praise  of  fooles  do  sell, 

And  all  their  wealth  for  painting  on  a  wall; 

With  price  whereof  they  buy  a  golden  bell, 

And  purchace  highest  rowmes  in  bowre  and  hall: 

Whiles  single  Truth  and  simple  Honestie 

Do  wander  up  and  downe  despys'd  of  all; 

Their  plaine  attire  such  glorious  gallantry 

Disdaines  so  much,  that  none  them  in  doth  call." 

"  Ah!   Colin,  (then  said  Hobbinol)  the  blame 
Which  thou  imputest,  is  too  generall, 
As  if  not  any  gentle  wit  of  name 
Nor  honest  mynd  might  there  be  found  at  all. 
For  well  I  wot,  sith  I  my  selfe  was  there, 
To  wait  on  Lobbin,  (Lobbin  well  thou  knewest,) 
Full  many  worthie  ones  then  waiting  were, 
As  ever  else  in  Princes  Court  thou  vewest. 
Of  which  among  you  many  yet  remaine, 
Whose  names  I  cannot  readily  now  ghesse : 
Those  that  poore  Sutors  papers  do  retaine, 
And  those  that  skill  of  medicine  professe, 
And  those  that  do  to  Cynthia  expound 
The  ledden  of  straunge  languages  in  charge: 
For  Cynthia  doth  in  sciences  abound, 
And  gives  to  their  professors  stipends  large. 
Therefore  unjustly  thou  doest  wyte  them  all, 
For  that  which  thou  mislikedst  in  a  few." 

"  Blame  is  (quoth  he)  more  blamelesse  generall, 
Then  that  which  private  errours  doth  pursew; 
For  well  I  wot,  that  there  amongst  them  bee 
Full  many  persons  of  right  worthie  parts, 
Both  for  report  of  spotlesse  honestie, 
And  for  profession  of  all  learned  arts, 
Whose  praise  hereby  no  whit  impaired  is, 
Though  blame  do  light  on  those  that  faultie  bee; 
For  all  the  rest  do  most-what  fare  amis, 
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And  yet  their  owne  misf aring  will  not  see : 

For  either  they  be  puffed  up  with  pride, 

Or  fraught  with  envie  that  their  galls  do  swell, 

Or  they  their  dayes  to  ydlenesse  divide, 

Or  drownded  lie  in  pleasures  wastefull  well, 

In  which  like  Moldwarps  nousling  still  they  lurke, 

Unmindfull  of  chief e  parts  of  manlinesse; 

And  do  themselves,  for  want  of  other  worke, 

Vaine  votaries  of  laesie  Love  professe, 

Whose  service  high  so  basely  they  ensew, 

That  Cupid  selfe  of  them  ashamed  is, 

And,  mustring  all  his  men  in  Venus  vew, 

Denies  them  quite  for  servitors  of  his." 

"  And  is  Love  then  (said  Cory  las)  once  knowne 
In  Court,  and  his  sweet  lore  professed  there  ? 
I  weened  sure  he  was  our  God  alone, 
And  only  woond  in  fields  and  forests  here:  " 

"  Not  so,  (quoth  he)  Love  most  aboundeth  there. 
For  all  the  walls  and  windows  there  are  writ, 
All  full  of  love,  and  love,  and  love  my  deare, 
And  all  their  talke  and  studie  is  of  it. 
Ne  any  there  doth  brave  or  valiant  seeme, 
Unlesse  that  some  gay  Mistresse  badge  he  beares: 
Ne  any  one  himselfe  doth  ought  esteeme, 
Unlesse  he  swim  in  love  up  to  the  eares. 
But  they  of  love,  and  of  his  sacred  lere, 
(As  it  should  be)  all  otherwise  devise, 
Then  we  poore  shepheards  are  accustomd  here, 
And  him  do  sue  and  serve  all  otherwise : 
For  with  lewd  speeches,  and  licentious  deeds, 
His  mightie  mysteries  they  do  prophane, 
And  use  his  ydle  name  to  other  needs. 
But  as  a  complement  for  courting  vaine, 
So  him  they  do  not  serve  as  they  professe, 
But  make  him  serve  to  them  for  sordid  uses: 
Ah!     my   dread    Lord,    that    doest   liege    hearts 
possesse, 
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Avenge  thy  selfe  on  them  for  their  abuses. 
But  we  poore  shepheards  whether  rightly  so, 
Or  through  our  rudenesse  into  errour  led, 
Do  make  religion  how  we  rashly  go 
To  serve  that  God,  that  is  so  greatly  dred; 
For  him  the  greatest  of  the  Gods  we  deeme, 
Borne  without  Syre  or  couples  of  one  kynd ; 
For  Venus  selfe  doth  soly  couples  seeme, 
Both  male  and  female  through  commixture  joynd: 
So  pure  and  spotlesse  Cupid  forth  she  brought, 
And  in  the  gardens  of  Adonis  nurst: 
Where  growing  he  his  owne  perfection  wrought, 
And  shortly  was  of  all  the  Gods  the  first. 
Then  got  he  bow  and  shafts  of  gold  and  lead, 
In  which  so  fell  and  puissant  he  grew, 
That  Jove  himself e  his  powre  began  to  dread, 
And,  taking  up  to  heaven,  him  godded  new. 
From  thence  he  shootes  his  arrowes  every  where 
Into  the  world,  at  randon  as  he  will, 
On  us  fraile  men,  his  wretched  vassals  here, 
Like  as  himselfe  us  pleaseth  save  or  spill. 
So  we  him  worship,  so  we  him  adore 
With  humble  hearts  to  heaven  uplifted  hie, 
That  to  true  loves  he  may  us  evermore 
Preferre,  and  of  their  grace  us  dignifie: 
Ne  is  there  shepheard,  ne  yet  shepheards  swaine, 
What  ever  feeds  in  forest  or  in  field, 
That  dare  with  evil  deed  or  leasing  vaine 
Blaspheme  his  powre,  or  termes  unworthie  yield." 
"  Shepheard,  it  seemes  that  some  celestiall  rage 
Of  love  (quoth  Cuddy)  is  breath' d  into  thy  brest, 
That  powreth  forth  these  oracles  so  sage 
Of  that  high  powre,  wherewith  thou  art  possest, 
But  never  wist  I  till  this  present  day, 
Albe  of  love  I  alwayes  humbly  deemed, 
That  he  was  such  an  one  as  thou  doest  say, 
And  so  religiously  to  be  esteemed. 
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Well  may  it  seeme,  by  this  thy  deep  insight, 
That  of  that  God  the  Priest  thou  shouldest  bee, 
So  well  thou  wot'st  the  mysterie  of  his  might, 
As  if  his  godhead  thou  didst  present  see." 

"  Of  loves  perfection  perfectly  to  speake, 
Or  of  his  nature  rightly  to  define, 
Indeed  (said  Colin)  passeth  reasons  reach, 
And  needs  his  priest  t'  expresse  his  powre  divine, 
For  long  before  the  world  he  was  ybore, 
And  bred  above  in  Venus  bosome  deare: 
For  by  his  powre  the  world  was  made  of  yore, 
And  all  that  therein  wondrous  doth  appeare. 
For  how  should  else  things  so  far  from  attone, 
And  so  great  enemies  as  of  them  bee, 
Be  ever  drawne  together  into  one 
And  taught  in  such  accordance  to  agree  ? 
Through  him  the  cold  began  to  covet  heat, 
And  water  fire ;  the  light  to  mount  on  hie, 
And  th'  heavie  downe  to  peize;   the  hungry  t'  eat, 
And  voydnesse  to  seeke  full  satietie. 
So,  being  former  foes,  they  wexed  friends, 
And  gan  by  litle  learne  to  love  each  other: 
So,  being  knit,  they  brought  forth  other  kynds 
Out  of  the  fruitful!  wombe  of  their  great  mother. 
Then  first  gan  heaven  out  of  darknesse  dread 
For  to  appeare,  and  brought  forth  chearfull  day: 
Next  gan  the  earth  to  shew  her  naked  head, 
Out  of  deep  waters  which  her  drownd  alway: 
And,  shortly  after,  everie  living  wight 
Crept  forth  like  wormes  out  of  her  slimie  nature. 
Soone  as  on  them  the  Suns  life-giving-light 
Had  powred  kindly  heat  and  formall  feature, 
Thenceforth  they  gan  each  one  his  like  to  love. 
And  like  himself e  desire  for  to  beget: 
The  Lyon  chose  his  mate,  the  Turtle  Dove 
Her  deare,  the  Dolphin  his  owne  Dolphinet; 
But  man  that  had  the  sparke  of  reasons  might 
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More  then  the  rest  to  rule  his  passion, 

Chose  for  his  love  the  fairest  in  his  sight. 

Like  as  himself e  was  fairest  by  creation: 

For  beautie  is  the  bayt  which  with  delight 

Doth  man  allure  for  to  enlarge  his  kynd; 

Beautie,  the  burning  lamp  of  heavens  light, 

Darting  her  beames  into  each  feeble  mynd: 

Against  whose  powre,  nor  God  nor  man  can  fynd 

Defence,  ne  ward  the  daunger  of  the  wound; 

But,  being  hurt,  seeke  to  be  medicynd 

Of  her  that  first  did  stir  that  mortall  stownd. 

Then  do  they  cry  and  call  to  love  apace, 

With  praiers  lowd  importuning  the  skie, 

Whence  he  them  heares;    and,  when  he  list  shew 

grace, 

Does  graunt  them  grace  that  otherwise  would  die. 
So  love  is  Lord  of  all  the  world  by  right, 
And  rules  the  creatures  by  his  powrfull  saw: 
All  being  made  the  vassalls  of  his  might, 
Through  secret  sence  which  thereto   doth  them 

draw. 

Thus  ought  all  lovers  of  their  lord  to  deeme, 
And  with  chaste  heart  to  honor  him  alway: 
But  who  so  else  doth  otherwise  esteeme, 
Are  outlawes,  and  his  lore  do  disobay. 
For  their  desire  is  base,  and  doth  not  merit 
The  name  of  love,  but  of  disloyall  lust: 
Ne  mongst  true  lovers  they  shall  place  inherit, 
But  as  Exuls  out  of  his  court  be  thrust." 
So  having  said,  Melissa  spake  at  will; 
"  Colin,  thou  now  full  deeply  hast  divynd 
Of  love  and  beautie;    and,  with  wondrous  skill, 
Hast  Cupid  selfe  depainted  in  his  kynd, 
To  thee  are  all  true  lovers  greatly  bound. 
That  doest  their  cause  so  mightily  defend: 
But  most,  all  wemen  are  thy  debtors  found, 
That  doest  their  bountie  still  so  much  commend." 
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"  That  ill  (said  Hobbinol)  they  him  requite, 
For  having  loved  ever  one  most  deare: 
He  is  repayd  with  scorne  and  foule  despite, 
That  yrkes  each  gentle  heart  which  it  doth  heare." 

"  Indeed  (said  Lucid)  I  have  often  heard 
Faire  Rosalind  of  divers  fowly  blamed 
For  being  to  that  swaine  too  cruell  hard, 
That  her  bright  glorie  else  hath  much  defamed. 
But  who  can  tell  what  cause  had  that  faire  Mayd 
To  use  him  so  that  used  her  so  well ; 
Or  who  with  blame  can  justly  her  upbrayd 
For  loving  not?  for  who  can  love  compell? 
And,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  foolhardie  thing, 
Rashly  to  wyten  creatures  so  divine; 
For  demigods  they  be  and  first  did  spring 
From  heaven,  though  graft  in  frailnesse  feminine. 
And  well  I  wote,  that  oft  I  heard  it  spoken, 
How  one,  that  fairest  Helene  did  revile, 
Through  judgement  of  the  gods  to  been  ywroken. 
Lost  both  his  eyes  and  so  remaynd  long  while, 
Till  he  recanted  had  his  wicked  rimes, 
And  made  amends  to  her  with  treble  praise. 
Beware  therefore,  ye  groomes,  I  read  betimes, 
How  rashly  blame  of  Rosalind  ye  raise." 

"  Ah!   shepheards,  (then  said  Colin)  ye  ne  weet 
How  great  a  guilt  upon  your  heads  ye  draw, 
To  make  so  bold  a  doome,  with  words  unmeet, 
Of  things  celestiall  which  ye  never  saw. 
For  she  is  not  like  as  the  other  crew 
Of  shepheards  daughters  which  emongst  you  bee, 
But  of  divine  regard  and  heavenly  hew, 
Excelling  all  that  ever  ye  did  see. 
Not  then  to  her  that  scorned  thing  so  base, 
But  to  my  selfe  the  blame  that  lookt  so  hie: 
So  hie  her  thoughts  as  she  her  selfe  have  place, 
And  loath  each  lowly  thing  with  loftie  eie. 
Yet  so  much  grace  let  her  vouchsafe  to  grant 
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To  simple  swaine,  sith  her  I  may  not  love: 
Yet  that  I  may  her  honour  paravant, 
And  praise  her  worth,  though  far  my  wit  above. 
Such  grace  shall  be  some  guerdon  for  the  griefe, 
And  long  affliction  which  I  have  endured: 
Such  grace  sometimes  shall  give  me  some  reliefe. 
And  ease  of  paine  which  cannot  be  recured. 
And  ye,  my  fellow  shepheards,  which  do  see 
And  heare  the  languors  of  my  too  long  dying, 
Unto  the  world  for  ever  witnesse  bee, 
That  hers  I  die,  nought  to  the  world  denying, 
This  simple  trophe  of  her  great  conquest." — 
So,  having  ended,  he  from  ground  did  rise, 
And  after  him  uprose  eke  all  the  rest: 
All  loth  to  part,  but  that  the  glooming  skies 
Warnd  them  to  draw  their  bleating  flocks  to  rest. 


ASTROPHEL 
A  PASTORALL  ELEGIE 

UPON   THE  DEATH   OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND  VALOROUS   KNIGHT 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFULL  AND  VERTUOUS  LADIE 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  ESSEX. 

SHEPHEARDS,  that  wont,  on  pipes  of  oaten  reed, 
Oft  times  to  plaine  your  loves  concealed  smart; 
And  with  your  piteous  layes  have  learnd  to  breed 
Compassion  in  a  countrey  lasses  hart 
Hearken,  ye  gentle  shepheards,  to  my  song, 
And  place  my  dolefull  plaint  your  plaints  emong. 

To  you  alone  I  sing  this  mournfull  verse, 

The  mournfulst  verse  that  ever  man  heard  tell:  • 

To  you  whose  softened  hearts  it  may  empierse 

With  dolours  dart  for  death  of  Astrophel. 

To  you  I  sing  and  to  none  other  wight, 

For  well  I  wot  my  rymes  bene  rudely  dight. 

Yet  as  they  been,  if  any  nycer  wit 

Shall  hap  to  heare,  or  covet  them  to  read : 

Thinke  he,  that  such  are  for  such  ones  most  fit, 

V     Vlade  not  to  please  the  living  but  the  dead. 

v  And  if  in  him  found  pity  ever  place, 
Let  him  be  moov'd  to  pity  such  a  case. 
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ASTROPHEL 

A  GENTLE  shepheard  borne  in  Arcady, 
Of  gentlest  race  that  ever  shepheard  bore, 
About  the  grassie  bancks  of  Haemony 
Did  keepe  his  sheep,  his  litle  stock  and  store: 
Full  carefully  he  kept  them  day  and  night, 
In  fairest  fields ;  and  Astrophel  he  hight. 

Young  Astrophel,  the  pride  of  shepheards  praise, 
Young  Astrophel,  the  rusticke  lasses  love: 
Far  passing  all  the  pastors  of  his  daies, 
In  all  that  seemly  shepheard  might  behove. 
In  one  thing  onely  fayling  of  the  best, 
That  he  was  not  so  happie  as  the  rest. 

For  from  the  time  that  first  the  Nymph  his  mother 
Him  forth  did  bring,  and  taught  her  lambs  to  feed ; 
A  sclender  swaine,  excelling  far  each  other, 
In  comely  shape,  like  her  that  did  him  breed, 
He  grew  up  fast  in  goodnesse  and  in  grace, 
And  doubly  f aire  wox  both  in  mynd  and  face. 

Which  daily  more  and  more  he  did  augment, 
With  gentle  usuage  and  demeanure  myld: 
That  all  mens  hearts  with  secret  ravishment 
He  stole  away,  and  weetingly  beguyld. 
Ne  spight  it  selfe,  that  all  good  things  doth  spill, 
Found  ought  in  him,  that  she  could  say  was  ill. 

His  sports  were  faire,  his  joyance  innocent, 
Sweet  without  sowre,  and  honny  without  gall: 
And  he  himselfe  seemed  made  for  meriment, 
Merily  masking  both  in  bowre  and  hall. 
There  was  no  pleasure  nor  delightfull  play, 
When  Astrophel  so  ever  was  away. 
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For  he  could  pipe,  and  daunce,  and  caroll  sweet, 
Emongst  the  shepheards  in  their  shearing  feast; 
As  Somers  larke  that  with  her  song  doth  greet 
The  dawning  day  forth  comming  from  the  East. 
And  layes  of  love  he  also  could  compose: 
Thrise  happie  she,  whom  he  to  praise  did  chose. 

Full  many  Maydens  often  did  him  woo, 
Them  to  vouchsafe  emongst  his  rimes  to  name, 
Or  make  for  them  as  he  was  wont  to  doo 
For  her  that  did  his  heart  with  love  inflame. 
For  which  they  promised  to  dight  for  him 
Gay  chapelets  of  flowers  and  gyrlonds  trim. 

And  many  a  Nymph  both  of  the  wood  and  brooke, 
Soone  as  his  oaten  pipe  began  to  shrill, 
Both  christall  wells  and  shadie  groves  forsooke, 
To  heare  the  charmes  of  his  enchanting  skill; 
And  brought  him  presents,  flowers  if  it  were  prime, 
Or  mellow  fruit  if  it  were  harvest  time. 

But  he  for  none  of  them  did  care  a  whit, 
Yet  woodgods  for  them  often  sighed  sore: 
Ne  for  their  gifts  unworthie  of  his  wit, 
Yet  not  unworthie  of  the  countries  store. 
For  one  alone  he  cared,  for  one  he  sigh't, 
His  lifes  desire,  and  his  deare  loves  delight. 

Stella  the  faire,  the  fairest  star  in  skie, 

As  faire  as  Venus  or  the  fairest  faire, 

(A  fairer  star  saw  never  living  eie,) 

Shot  her  sharp  pointed  beames  through  purest  aire. 

Her  he  did  love,  her  he  alone  did  honor. 

His  thoughts,  his  rimes,  his  songs  were  all  upon  her. 

To  her  he  vowd  the  service  of  his  daies, 
On  her  he  spent  the  riches  of  his  wit: 
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For  her  he  made  hymnes  of  immortall  praise, 
Of  onely  her  he  sung,  he  thought,  he  writ. 
Her,  and  but  her,  of  love  he  worthie  deemed ; 
For  all  the  rest  but  litle  he  esteemed. 

Ne  her  with  ydle  words  alone  he  wowd, 
And  verses  vaine,  (yet  verses  are  not  vaine,) 
But  with  brave  deeds  to  her  sole  service  vowed, 
And  bold  atchievements  her  did  entertaine. 
For  both  in  deeds  and  words  he  nourtred  was, 
Both  wise  and  hardie,  (too  hardie,  alas!) 

In  wrestling  nimble,  and  in  renning  swift, 
In  shooting  steddie,  and  in  swimming  strong: 
Well  made  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  leape,  to  lift, 
And  all  the  sports  that  shepheards  are  emong. 
In  every  one  he  vanquisht  every  one, 
He  vanquisht  all,  and  vanquisht  was  of  none. 

Besides,  in  hunting  such  felicitie, 

Or  rather  infelicitie,  he  found, 

That  every  field  and  forest  far  away 

He  sought,  where  salvage  beasts  do  most  abound. 

No  beast  so  salvage  but  he  could  it  kill; 

No  chace  so  hard,  but  he  therein  had  skill. 

Such  skill,  matcht  with  such  courage  as  he  had, 
Did  prick  him  foorth  with  proud  desire  of  praise 
To  seek  abroad,  of  daunger  nought  ydrad, 
His  mistresse  name,  and  his  owne  fame  to  raise. 
What  needeth  perill  to  be  sought  abroad, 
Since  round  about  us  it  doth  make  aboad ! 

It  fortuned  as  he  that  perilous  game 
In  forreine  soyle  pursued  far  away. 
Into  a  forest  wide  and  waste  he  came, 
Where  store  he  heard  to  be  of  salvage  pray. 
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So  wide  a  forest  and  so  waste  as  this, 
Nor  famous  Ardeyn,  nor  fowle  Arlo,  is. 

There  his  welwoven  toyles,  and  subtil  traines, 
He  laid  the  brutish  nation  to  enwrap: 
So  well  he  wrought  with  practise  and  with  paines,. 
That  he  of  them  great  troups  did  soone  entrap, 
Full  happie  man  (mis weening  much)  was  hee, 
So  rich  a  spoile  within  his  power  to  see. 

Eftsoones,  all  heedlesse  of  his  dearest  hale, 
Full  greedily  into  the  heard  he  thrust, 
To  slaughter  them,  and  worke  their  finall  bale, 
Least  that  his  toyle  should  of  their  troups  be  brusty 
Wide  wounds  emongst  them  many  one  he  made, 
Now  with  his  sharp  bore-spear,  now  with  his  blade. 

His  care  was  all  how  he  them  all  might  kill, 

That  none  might  scape,  (so  partiall  unto  none:) 

111  mynd  so  much  to  mynd  anothers  ill, 

As  to  become  unmyndfull  of  his  owne. 

But  pardon  that  unto  the  cruell  skies, 

That  from  himselfe  to  them  withdrew  his  eies. 

So  as  he  rag'd  emongst  that  beastly  rout, 

A  cruell  beast  of  most  accursed  brood 

Upon  him  turnd,  (despeyre  makes  cowards  stout,} 

And,  with  fell  tooth  accustomed  to  blood, 

Launched  his  thigh  with  so  mischievous  might, 

That  it  both  bone  and  muscles  ryved  quight. 

So  deadly  was  the  dint  and  deep  the  wound. 
And  so  huge  streames  of  blood  thereout  did  flow, 
That  he  endured  not  the  direfull  stound, 
But  on  the  cold  deare  earth  himselfe  did  throw; 
The  whiles  the  captive  heard  his  nets  did  rend, 
And,  having  none  to  let,  to  wood  did  wend. 
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Ah !  where  were  ye  this  while  his  shepheard  peares, 
To  whom  alive  was  nought  so  deare  as  hee: 
And  ye  fayre  Mayds,  the  matches  of  his  yeares, 
Which  in  his  grace  did  boast  you  most  to  bee ! 
Ah!   where  were  ye,  when  he  of  you  had  need, 
To  stop  his  wound  that  wondrously  did  bleed! 

Ah!   wretched  boy,  the  shape  of  dreryhead, 
And  sad  ensample  of  mans  suddein  end: 
Full  litle  faileth  but  thou  shalt  be  dead, 
Unpitied,  unplaynd,  of  foe  or  f rend : 
Whilest  none  is  nigh,  thine  eylids  up  to  close, 
And  kisse  thy  lips  like  faded  leaves  of  rose. 

A  sort  of  shepheards,  sewing  of  the  chace, 
As  they  the  forest  raunged  on  a  day, 
By  fate  or  fortune  came  unto  the  place, 
Where  as  the  lucklesse  boy  yet  bleeding  lay; 
Yet  bleeding  lay,  and  yet  would  still  have  bled, 
Had  not  good  hap  those  shepheards  thether  led. 

They  stopt  his  wound,  (too  late  to  stop  it  was!) 
And  in  their  armes  then  softly  did  him  reare: 
Tho  (as  he  wild)  unto  his  loved  lasse, 
His  dearest  love,  him  dolefully  did  beare. 
The  dolefulst  beare  that  ever  man  did  see, 
Was  Astrophel,  but  dearest  unto  mee ! 

She,  when  she  saw  her  love  in  such  a  plight, 
With  crudled  blood  and  filthie  gore  deformed, 
That  wont  to  be  with  flowers  and  gyrlonds  dight, 
And  her  deare  favours  dearly  well  adorned ; 
Her  face,  the  fairest  face  that  eye  mote  see, 
She  likewise  did  deforme,  like  him  to  bee. 

Her  yellow  locks  that  shone  so  bright  and  long, 
As  Sunny  beanies  in  fairest  somers  day. 
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She  fiersly  tore,  and  with  outragious  wrong 
From  her  red  cheeks  the  roses  rent  away; 
And  her  faire  brest,  the  threasury  of  joy, 
She  spoyld  thereof,  and  filled  with  annoy. 

His  palled  face,  impictured  with  death, 

She  bathed  oft  with  teares,  and  dried  oft: 

And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath 

Out  of  his  lips  like  lilies  pale  and  soft: 

And  oft  she  cald  to  him,  who  answerd  nought, 

But  onely  by  his  lookes  did  tell  his  thought. 

The  rest  of  her  impatient  regret, 

And  piteous  mone  the  which  she  for  him  made, 

No  toong  can  tell,  nor  any  forth  can  set, 

But  he  whose  heart  like  sorrow  did  invade, 

At  last,  when  paine  his  vitall  powres  had  spent, 

His  wasted  life  her  wearie  lodge  forwent. 

Which  when  she  saw,  she  staied  not  a  whit, 
But  after  him  did  make  untimely  haste: 
Forth-with  her  ghost  out  of  her  corps  did  flit, 
And  followed  her  make  like  turtle  chaste, 
To  prove  that  death  their  hearts  cannot  divide, 
Which  living  were  in  love  so  firmly  tide. 

The  gods,  which  all  things  see,  this  same  beheld, 
And,  pittying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew, 
Transformed  them,  there  lying  on  the  field, 
Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  and  blew; 
It  first  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade, 
Like  Astrophel,  which  thereinto  was  made. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appeares, 
As  fairly  formd  as  any  star  in  skyes; 
Resembling  Stella  in  her  freshest  yeares, 
Forth  darting  beames  of  beautie  from  her  eyes: 
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And  all  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  deow, 
Which  is  the  teares,  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow. 

That  hearbe  of  some  Starlight  is  cald  by  name, 

Of  others  Penthia,  though  not  so  well: 

But  thou,  where  ever  thou  doest  finde  the  same, 

From  this  day  for£h  do  call  it  Astrophel: 

And,  when  so  ever  thou  it  up  doest  take, 

Do  pluck  it  softly  for  that  shepheards  sake. 

Hereof  when  tydings  far  abroad  did  passe, 
The  shepheards  all  which  loved  him  full  deare, 
And  sure  full  deare  of  all  he  loved  was, 
Did  thether  flock  to  see  what  they  did  heare 
And  when  that  pitteous  spectacle  they  vewed, 
The  same  with  bitter  teares  they  all  bedewed. 

And  every  one  did  make  exceeding  mone, 
With  inward  anguish  and  great  grief e  opprest: 
And  every  one  did  weep  and  waile,  and  mone, 
And  meanes  deviz'd  to  shew  his  sorrow  best. 
That  from  that  houre,  since  first  on  grassie  greene 
Shepheards  kept  sheep,  was  not  like  mourning  seen. 

But  first  his  sister  that  Clorinda  hight, 
The  gentlest  shepheardesse  that  lives  this  day, 
And  most  resembling  both  in  shape  and  spright 
Her  brother  deare,  began  this  dolefull  lay. 
Which,  least  I  marre  the  sweetnesse  of  the  vearse, 
In  sort  as  she  it  sung  I  will  rehearse. 


THE   END 
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